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IVILIZATION is a recent and fragile 
thing. Its first blossom appeared only 
eight or ten thousand years ago, not long 
considering that behind civilization’s dawn 
lies the long night of bestiality and savagery 
estimated from one-half million to two 
million years since man emerged out of the 
primeval gloom and raised his eyes heaven- 
ward. Man’s advance has not been steady, 
rather slow, hesitant, occasionally reaching 
high altitudes, often plunging into the 
depths: sometimes to destruction, now and 
then finding a way out. The trail is 
littered with the graves of promising races 
of men who could not stand the burden 
of civilization because they were unable 
to develop individuals capable of sustaining 
the elaborate social and political complexity 
and of handing it on to posterity. 

Civilization tends to dominate and utilize 
natural resources by means of science. 
The conflict resulting from the relentless 
struggle to master nature gives rise to 
many and complex emotions. 

The quality of any particular civilization 
can best be gauged by the manner in which 
it has expressed its emotions, by the lan- 
guages it has devised to express these emo- 
tions; the artistic languages of words, 
sound, movement, form, color and a com- 
bination of these. 

In the flowering time of civilization, the 


finest art grew as a wild flower in what the 
historians prefer to call primitive art. 

In the fruition of civilization as it has 
now come to the white race, the highest 
form of art thrives only as a cultivated 
hothouse plant. 

In the great family of artistic languages— 
for 1t must be considered as a language— 
the art of color appears sometimes purely 
abstract, most frequently it is represen- 
tative or semil-representative. We need 
not stress the puint that the elements of 
this language are color, line, form, rhythm, 
harmony, composition, ““notan,” and style. 

Most painters of the hothouse period 
have told stories with paint. It is natural 
and probably right for them to do so. But 
primitive art is as a rule good art, sometimes 
excellent art, and as a rule it is free from 
excessive descriptive qualities. 

Architecture, the greatest and most useful 
of the arts, was the first to become a pure 
art expression. Painting and the decora- 
tive arts, on the other hand, have been in 
turn representative, or subjective according 
to the state of decay of the fruit of civiliza- 
tion. Painting has also assumed various 
characteristics due to the fact that it has 
not been independent for a thousand years. 

It was at first in the service of religion 
and the church—to teach an untutored 
world the elements of creed. On the ruins 
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of the old Roman world the Holy Byzantine 
painting arises, young, vigorous and highly 
subjective. During the Early Renaissance 
an endless procession of Madonnas testifies 
to the ecclesiastical bondage of art. 

When the emotional Middle Ages give 
way to the intellectual Renaissance, art 
changes masters and we find it next in the 
service of kings and princes—a_ highly 
aristocratic art, reflecting generations of 
aristocratic breeding, still retaiming  ele- 
ments of abstract beauty. It is, however, 
a descriptive art. 

We are all too well familiar with the 
history of painting to need more than a 
mention of the kaleidoscopic changes after 
the French revolution—Classicism, Roman- 
ticism, Peasant painters, Realists, Land- 
scape poets, Impressionists, Post impres- 
sionists and Futurists, not to forget frankly 
commercial art. 

Up to Impressionism a good many 
educated people have been able to follow. 
But the vast majority stopped in artistic 
education and appreciation with Corot, 
those who did not stop with George Inness. 

After Impressionism the whole modern 
art movement is not only misunderstood, 
but ridiculed, persecuted. People in other 
respects fairly mtelligent have usually not 
the slightest perception of the aims of the 
modern artists. 

“T don’t know anything about art, but I 
know what I lke,” is heard from men who 
would be ashamed to confess similar igno- 
rance of music or literature. A _ great 
stumbling block to appreciation is a mis- 
understanding of the very nature of painting. 
People have had from infancy an idiotic 
notion that the art of painting is some sort 
of competition with nature in creating an 
imitation of its likeness. 

“Ts not it natural,’ such is the supreme 
praise complacently bestowed, even though 
the paintmg may not possess one single 
artistic truth. For nature is one thing and 
art another. Art has nothing to do with 
things as they are, but as the artist interprets 
them. It never was the painter artist’s 
intention to compete with the Creator and 
never will be. 

Nature is infinitely beautiful. So is 
art; but neither is the other. 

More and more the great question of the 
art world is: Shall it represent or shall it 
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express? Painting as a purely representa- 
tive art is well exemplified in the well- 
known dead fish in the dining-room, yards 
of roses, enlarged portraits of venerable 
uncles, ordinary illustration. 

“But,’”’ some one will say, “painting has 
always been a representative art.” That 
is true and it will so remain to a certain 
extent. The modern artist only insists 
that his art shall not be judged merely 
because of its representative value. 

So a large number of artists have suffered 
abuse, ridicule and starvation for an ideal. 
We are not speaking of the charlatans, of 
whom there are many, though they create 
but a ripple on the surface of art, but of the 
real, the honest artists, our great men who 
had to be endowed with a goodly amount 
of mental and moral courage to explore the 
unknown paths. ‘Their ideal is to emanci- 
pate painting from the purely literary, 
moralizing, anecdotic burden, the story 
telling. 

For the modern artist is no longer satisfied 
to paint things, incidents, and sentiment; he 
wants to paint his emotions. He cares little 
for mere-representation, little to imitate, 
more or less closely, nature. By tradition, 
the world has expected, is still expecting, him 
to be a photographer, archeologist, literateur 
and what not. No wonder this world gets 
a jolt when the post-impressionist painter 
rebels and claims to be nothing but an 
artist. 

“Do we demand of the musician; dogs 
barking, cows mooing, hens cackling, boys 
swearing? Because these sounds do exist 
in nature, will an exact imitation of them 
be music?” So argues the modern painter, 
yet 95 per cent of even the educated, culti- 
vated people maintain this and demand 
just that in the field of painting. It would, 
of course, be absurd to maintain that paint- 
ing, the pictorial art of color, will not retain 
the qualities of resemblance to nature in an 
interpretive way. Most artists are now 
where the musical composer was seventy-five 
or a hundred years ago, and feel terribly 
daring if they introduce a little of the sub- 
jective quality in their landscapes. 

About music most people are willing to 
be humble. If they cannot grasp musical 
form, they confess they do not understand. 
They realize there is a difference between the 
feelings of a musician for pure music and 
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that of a cheerful concert-goer for what 
music suggests. Unfortunately people are 
apt to be less modest about their powers 
to appreciate the art of color, though 
aesthetic appreciation is as rare or rarer in 
visual than in musical art. Every one 
believes that he can get all there is out of a 
picture. All that he cannot understand is 
called humbug. This is due to the prev- 
alence of the representative element that 
makes every one so sure that he knows a 
good picture when he sees one. I have 
noticed that im architecture, pottery, tex- 
tiles, ete.—all non-representative arts— 
people are willing to defer to those who have 
been blessed with a peculiar sensibility and 
schooled in the mysteries of taste. 

Music freed itself from a vast amount of 
anecdotic ballast long ago, and now the 
audience hears and can enjoy orchestral 
music in its pure form, music that has 
ceased to be representative, where no 
words are needed, no naturalistic sounds are 
heard, where no subject is needed, but where 
one symphonic whole of sounds plays upon 
our emotions to give pure aesthetic joy. 

All can enjoy a beautiful building without 
having any desire to alter it to conform to 
the likeness of something in the animal or 
vegetable world. 

The scientist is allowed to experiment in 
strange and unknown fields. His findings 
are accepted; if challenged, he is at least 
given the consideration of sincerity and 
high motives and he is called a great and 
good man; but let the great man explore in 
the field of color and the chances are that 
he will be called a fraud or mentally diseased. 
Paintings that have been conceived from 
a new point of view or an unusual point of 
the old view have always aroused the ridicule 
and violent antagonism of the public who 
do not know and will make no effort to get 
informed what it is all about. For proof 
of this one need only refer to the violent 
language used in denunciation of painting 
and painter at an exhibition of modern 
art—‘‘all modern art is vulgar, anarchistic, 
revolutionary, destructive.” 

Since this is so, why should artists with 
sound orthodox academic training care to 
do things that make them so unpopular, 
when treading the old paths would be so 
much easier? But, then, why great re- 
formers, great idealists, great thinkers, 
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who are in advance of their own times? 
Art comes from the people, but great 
artists are head and shoulders above and 
ahead of the world. As almost always 
throughout history, so nowadays, nearly 
every great work of art is created not in 
conformity to, but against the prevailing 
popular taste. 

Nearly every great artist is not chosen, 
but rejected by the public. It is indeed 
not the fault of the public that he survives 
in the struggle for existence. 

Why should artists who after death have 
achieved such great fame as Delacroix, 
Courbet, Degas, Renoir, Cezanne—great 
men all—subject themselves during life 
to all this abuse and ridicule, poverty and 
sometimes actual persecution, when they 


could have floated downstream in all 
tranquillity under the applause of the 
multitude? What is the ideal that moved 


them to explore unknown worlds of art? 
What drawing power so great as to conquer 
desire for public acclaim, an acclaim which 
has invariably come after their death, and 
by the people who had by that time caught 
up with them. 

The ideal they are trying to realize is to 
relieve painting of the barnacles of literature, 
illustration, anecdote, history, and make it a 
purer art of color; to express ideas and 
emotions rather than facts and sentiment. 
This attempt at emancipation began about 
a hundred years ago, and each step in the 
long chain has been ridiculed by a world 
that did not care to understand. 

Most people place only an illustrative 
value on a picture, not knowing or caring 
that the illustrative value is merely inci- 
dental. Most people are content to ask the 
questions: ““What story does this picture 
tell?” “Is it pretty or ugly?” “Are its 
historical or geological details correct?” 

To this the modern artist answers, “Why 
drag in literature and archaeology or other 
sentimental considerations when dealing 
with painting? Surely there is something 
deeper than these surface values, something 
which may be expressed in paint and color 
alone aud which owes nothing to the other 
arts. All art students aim to search for 
composition, organize volume and _ secure 
perfectly poised form. This has been more 
or less the aim of all great artists from 
earliest times, of Giotto, Rubens, and 
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Velasquez. These masters worked con- 
tinually to attain form as an abstract force. 
The use of subject matter and technique of 
the pictures was the means to an end, 
never an end in itself, although the world 
at large confused the two; nor are the 
laymen the only ones who have confused 
the issue. Many artists also. 

Delacroix was the first of the moderns to 
sense the dramatic possibilities of color. 
After him come the impressionists, who 
thought of nature as a series of planes of 
light. Their main contribution was to 
render the vibration of light. They broke 
up the planes into sensitive spots of pure 
or modified color and let the eye do the 
blending. They did not attempt depth in 
the aesthetic sense of the word. Never- 
theless all the objects in their pictures are 
organized by the elements of light. They 
expressed nature in her lighter moods and 
were the greatest painters of light the world 
has ever known. Breaking away from the 
formula of the retrograde Classicists, they 
were not at first understood by the world. 
They were denounced as “enemies of art, 
who would soon die out.” The amount of 
abuse they received staggers imagination, 
just because they dared experiment with 
something new. 

“Hideous spectacle of human vanity 
straying towards dementia,” “Defect of 
the eyes,” ‘Cases of distorted vision,” 
“Delight for opticians’—the torrent of 
abuse lasted fourteen years before tolerance 
was shown and the group accepted. Now 
95 per cent of our artists in America are the 
true disciples of the French Impressionists. 

What they endured was nothing as com- 
pared to the calumny endured by the man 
who, realizing the restrictions of the Impres- 
sionists, went deeper into the subtle science 
of color, and by its means achieved form 
as well as light. This was Cezanne. The 
Impressionists aimed at interpretation of 
nature’s externals, Cezanne to interpret its 
solidity by means of color. Both succeeded 
gloriously. But such results were not 
attaimed without intense labor and profound 
thought. Cezanne was a man of the 
highest type of creative mind. His com- 
pelling impulse drove him out from dawn 
till dark in all weather and kept him at 
work feverishly until his death. His only 
regret was “that he had not had time to 
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perfect all his discoveries.” Purely as a 
painter, he is one of the greatest the world 
has ever produced. What was the opinion 
of his contemporaries? He was called 
barbarous, vulgar, ignorant, yet his knowl- 
edge in literature as well as art was con- 
siderable. His pictures show complete 
organization. 

The successors of the Impressionists, 
forgetting the examples of their early 
leaders, were by the rigid science of their 
own methods and rules for applying color 
rapidly forming an academical spirit of 
their own. 

Then came Gauguin to shock them out 
of their tranquillity. 

This strange man who harkened to the 
call of his primitive blood holds great 
fascination. He brought from the South 
Seas works of art glowing with a color not 
before attempted. He had captured a 
vision. He overthrew the precise and 
rather mechanical rules for applying color 
that had become a fetish with the Impres- 
sionists. Gauguin set aside representation 
and strove for a purely emotional rather 
than aesthetic imterpretation of nature. 
His work met with no approval at first. 
People had hardly had time to recover from 
the shock of Impressionism and were not 
yet in a condition to accept a new leader. 
Disillusioned and cordially hating European 
life, Gauguin returned to his South Sea 
home to die. 

And so the story unrolls. Others con- 
tinue the search. Matisse, Picasso, Vlaminck, 
Derain, Friez, Marchand—all have been 
charlatans, fools, madmen. 

By this time it is fairly clear that the 
trend of modern painting was towards the 
purely abstract, the subjective. 

The late Cubists attempted to discard 
subject matter, but generally their motives 
could be recognized as based upon nature, 
not because they wished to, but because 
they did not know what else to substitute. 
To explain their compositions is not an 
easy task, but it is something like this: 
The. mind in visualizing an absent form 
does not see it from one aspect alone, but 
envelops it, i. e., sees it from all around. 
Therefore to the Cubists that was the way 
to represent it on canvas—drawing the. 
planes in straight lines. They thought that 
by so doing they could free their work from 
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the excessive illustrative obstacle. Their 
main, almost their only, contribution to art 
has been the abolition of the painter’s 
slavery to nature. Cubism was not under- 
stood and had very little sympathy among 
laymen, art critics or most artists. The 
leaders of the movement have practically 
all abandoned it and are doing research 
work in new fields. 

The Futurists’ art is focused on portrayal 
of action—the actual movement, not merely 
the symbols of action. Whether they have 
succeeded any better than the Cubists is 
open to question. For instance, in a picture 
of a person setting forth on a journey, the 
Futurist paints by means of fleeting jerky 
lines, half-hidden profiles, bits of the garage, 
the car, gas tank,.car trouble, also scraps 
of scenery along the way, half a bridge 
perhaps, muddy stretch of road, and other 
incidentals to suggest an automobile drive 
along the highway. This is mainly an art 
of suggestion. They think that the seem- 
ingly disordered composition of their paint- 
ings should bring the desired frame of mind 
to the spectator. Somewhat in the same 
manner as, for instance, Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812 Overture” brings to the audience the 
impressions of the Napoleonic wars. 

Futurism brings us to a still later move- 
ment in modern art—Synchronism. At 
first the Synchronists worked with natural 
forms, felt the need of organization, and 
portrayed form in three dimensions. They 
were naturally greatly denounced. The 
nudes appeared in a skin the pattern of a 
harlequin suit, still life as if seen through a 
prism. To this the Synchronist replied: 
“Tn order to get a strong emotion of force 
and weight, we are willing to sacrifice the 
lovely tints of flesh and the joy of colored 
pottery.” But he recognized the justice of 
the criticism—so long as there was a sem- 
blance of natural form in the pictures, the 
public would naturally judge them by 
naturalistic standards, therefore “we will 
take the final step and paint wholly abstract 
pictures” without natural subject—art of 
color freed from every vestige of foreign 
substance. So they did—a Beethoven sonata 
in color so they thought. 

There may be some, but I am not one of 
them, who can experience from a canvas 
such as I have just mentioned, that aesthetic 
pleasure which is the purest form of art 
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appreciation. Most of us are bewildered if 
not repelled; and it is perhaps only natural 
for the human temper to flare up when 
confronted with the unfamiliar. Yet when 
we swear and condemn, would we do so 
with such heat if we could only remember 
that to us does not belong the final verdict, 
and that posterity may laugh itself sick at 
our judgments. That the majority of the 
cultivated friends of art have come to 
appreciate and enjoy the Impressionists is 
shown by the respectable prices paid in 
recent years for their paintings once so 
ridiculed. The works of Cezanne are 
creeping into our great museums. After all, 
these men are the pioneers who have braved 
the ridicule and hatred of the world in 
order to work according to their spiritual 
urge. Time will tell. 

Space will not allow further discussion of 
the theories and problems of Cubists, 
Futurists, Dadaists, Expressionists, Syn- 
chronists and all the other later “‘Ists.” 
Suffice it to say that Cubism has been 
generally abandoned but has left much 
good behind. Synchronism seems to be 
in a blind alley, the complete elimination 
of subject is hardly possible in pictorial 
art, but will very probably succeed as a 
new and independent art in the clavilux, 
the color organ. Here the time element 
enters as in music, and the spectator can 
secure relief after the composition has been 
played. 

Some of our artists are turning in despair 
to the glorious art of ancient China for 
inspiration. 

There is no doubt that in the consistent 
hunt for the abstract there is also an evidence 
of a desire te return to primitive, even 
barbaric sources for inspiration. We see 
it in music and the other arts as well— 
themes from the Pacific, Indian, or negro 
are being incorporated in the modern 
classics. The same in the art of color, in 
some cases it has more than a barbaric 
twang. 

So the meaning of modernism is simply 
that the art of color has shifted its balance 
away frum the representative art towards 
the purer art form. At first glance this 
looks like a minor difference, but a closer 
examination reveals that it is of vital 
importance. 

Modern art is an unconscious manifesta- 
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tion of something that is happening here 
and now, of which the vast majority of 
mankind seem hardly to be aware. For in 
spite of the fact that the artist is in advance 
of the people, in spite of the fact that he is 
not accepted by the majority, in some 
mysterious way he most thoroughly, al- 
though unconsciously, represents the period 
in which he lives, and he is also a prophet of 
the world to come. 

Since it is a fact that the modernist’s 
aim is toward the ideal of the abstract, to 
create emotion by means of an essentially 
new language, and since the abstract art 
has always flourished at the beginning, and 
not at the crest of a great epoch in civiliza- 
tion, it argues that modern art shows a 
discontent with present-day civilization. 
One cannot, of course, be certain of any- 
thing, but it seems to be a revolt against the 
ethical, intellectual, physical moderation— 
the great ideals that we have inherited from 
the Greeks through the Renaissance. It 
seems that emotion is supplanting intelli- 
gence, that there is a revolt against the 
present order of things, that the old world 
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is getting tired of the experiment of self- 
government and democracy. 

How else shall we interpret the Fascisti, 
invisible governments, the growth of intoler- 
ance, love for autocracy, fanaticism, mysti- 
cism, anti-Darwinism? Are we acknowledg- 
ing that the great industrial age is about 
over? That democracy is discredited? That 
slowly but surely we are returning to the 
ideals of the great thirteenth century with 
its autocracy, intolerance, emotion, intense 
religious fervor and its beautiful symbolic 
art? 

Art is always prophetic. | Whatever 
modern art is or is not it is not decadent, 
but it is a new, vigorous, powerful, some- 
times vulgar force standing on the decay 
of an old-world order. It is primitive, 
barbaric, sometimes angry, so is a new age 
in its youth; therefore why despair of it? 

I should be very sorry if any reader of 
this article has received the impression that 
it is a plea for Cubism, Futurism or any 
other “‘ism” in art or in life. It is only a 
plea for tolerance and sympathy for both 
the old and the new. 
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In THE CHILDREN’s Musreum, CLEVELAND 


BY KATHERINE GIBSON 


. ID Michael get that scholarship at 
that Drawin’ School?” 

Tony’s eyes are bright with a question 
that obscures their blackness. He is peering 
over a crayon box on the desk at the Head 
of the Children’s Museum. His feet beat 
a tick-tack of eagerness on the floor. 

“Yes, he did, Tony, a three-year one from 
a charming young girl,” answered the Head, 
‘“‘and he goes to high school besides.” 

“Guess TIl get one, too,” says Tony. 
“T’m ten now. Guess I'll go tomorrow.” 

“You won't be allowed inside unless you 
wash your hands,” says the assistant, by 
way of being a “joy-killer.” 

“Then [ll be an aeroplane driver instead,” 


remarks Tony. Washing unenforced is not 
a part of Tony’s curriculum. 

“Michael worked in that Tack Factory 
and made two hundred dollars this summer 
too, didn’t he? My brother he made fifty 
hundred dollars bein’ a caddy on a golf course 
for gents. Guess Ill be a caddy. Guess 
Dll go tomorrow.” 

- “They won't have you unless you wash 
your hands, and neither will we.” 

“Guess I'll go out in the park then and 
run them boats in the pond. Im goin’ to be 
a boat captain. Guess I'll go now.” Tony 
disappears. 

“Maybe he'll get them wet by mistake,” 
remarks the young secretary comfortingly. 
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In a moment Ki (Hezikiah), six years old, 
bobs into the room. 


“Good thing he’s permanently dyed 
black—saves him trouble,’ observes the 
secretary. 


Ki is black, polished and smooth and 
round as a licorice “nigger baby,” the kind 
we used to get “‘three for five.” And he is 
so beautifully molded. A little  close- 
cropped head is well set on his vigorous 
neck. His muscular, short, bare legs are 
planted far apart. His toes wiggle with glee; 
eyes roll with it; low, gurgling, soft, little 
savage sounds are made in his modeled 
throat because of it. xi is looking at “The 
Turtle Baby,” a dark bronze fountain figure 
by Edith Barretto Stevens Parsons. The 
baby, about as tall, with its pedestal, as Ki 
is, standing on a globe which is supported by 
little turtles. A turtle completely down- 
wards is held by the tail in each tight fist. 

“Dot chile done stole them turkles—he 
done it, he sure mos’ certunlee did,’ Ka 
remarked one day. 

He did. And he’s glad of it. Only Ia 
himself could be more expressive of delight 
than The Turtle Baby. Ki looks at the 
baby. He puts his hands into slits in his 
“pants”? meant to be pockets, and rocks with 
mirth, back and forth like a pendulum whose 
works had been set in motion by Mark 
Twain in a moment of maddest fun. Ii 
doubles up and chokes. He can’t hold his 
darky humor. It stretches him and makes 
him gasp and heave. 

“The Turtle Baby always makes the 
children laugh, and Ki has always loved him, 
but what does possess the child now?” 
inquires the Head, a little alarmed at the 
struggle with amusement. 

KXi spontaneously explains his joy, bub- 
bling to himself, as his eye caressed the 
bronzed ark baby. 

“Hello, dar. Hello dar, Mistah Turtle 
chile, ef you ain’t a black boy, too.” 

Out of the lonely white crowd of children 
KG had found a boon companion. In a 
flash his ragged cap is cockwise on the 
baby’s head, over one ear. The Turtle 
Baby winked. 

“So’s you won't get no cold in you little 
ole’ haid, chile.” 

Iti, like Kipling’s Parsee, seems to feel 
that brown skin and a hat are all that is 


required. The Turtle Baby seems quite 
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content. Ki’s own shining skin is plenti- 
fully exposed. 

When the Head noticed The Turtle Baby 
laughing up at Ki from under the cap she 
left the room in haste. The assistant 
hesitated and stammered as she related the 
usual museum lore of, ‘do not touch,” to Xi. 
She was secretly relieved not to have made 
too much impression. “And don’t for any- 
thing tell the Curator of Decorative Arts,” 
she begged. “‘He might take The Turtle 
Baby back to Gallery Eight when we do so 
want it down here.” 

Ki gives a lingering chuckle in the direc- 
tion of “dat black boy,” and disappears for 
a short time. When he returns he announces: 

“Bin lookin’ at Mistah Goage.” 

“At whom?” 

“At Mistah Goage statute whats killin’ 
dat grat big animal caterpillar wid his 
sword.” 

“What's he talking about?” signals the 
secretary. 

“You mean a statue of Samt George, Ix, 
and it’s a dragon he’s killmg, not a cater- 
pillar animal.” 

“Yes, mam, Mistah Saint Goage— cause 
he was such a good man killin’ dat dragon 
caterpillar and helpim’ de lady what de 
dragon caterpillar was a gwine to eat for 
his dinnah.” 

KG sits down at a table, pencil in hand, 
and begins to draw, mouthing a darky 
sing-song the while. 

“Yes, mam, Mistah Saint Goage, he was 
a good man. He never stole no turkles 
like dat chile, no sah. He ain’t never 
stole no hl blue pencils, no mam. He 
ain’t never stole none of Her’s ’racers 
neither; and he ain’t never gone scribble 
scrabble, scrabldy, scrible on a nice clean 
piece of paper what I done guve you tu 
draw wid Ki—.” His voice is drowned in 
the busy hum of other childish voices. 

The assistant’s attention was diverted 
m the direction of a young Syrian, about 


fourteen. She was reading with complete 
absorption. Her hair is touseled, her coat 


half on, half off, a litter of crayons and 
paper is in front of her. She is oblivious. 
A rather weak book-end gives way under 
the strain of eager hands. Five books 
slam on the table; the end is perilously 
near the edge. The Syrian does not look up. 

In a second Evelyn is on her feet. She 
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is lithe and fresh in a light gingham dress as 
a morning glory in the wind. She catches 
the book-end just in time, piles up the books, 
and puts them in place. The movement 
was instinctive, the Anglo-Saxon demand 
for order. Syria did not lift her head. 

One sees long, hot stretches of desert 
sand. A dark native dreams in the purple- 
black shadow of a pillar, unheeding while 
an English officer in linen, blazing white in 
the sun, canters by. The officer must ride: 
the native still dreams. The Syrian girl 
does not shake back a luxuriant black lock 
that has slipped across her forehead. With 
sure, nervous little fingers Evelyn smooths 
her light brown bob and shakes out imagi- 
nary wrinkles in her dress before she allows 
her bright grey eyes to return to the story 
she is reading. All is quiet. Then slam 
go the books again. The black-eyed one 
does not wink. Evelyn stretches every inch 
of her ten-year-old self and again piles up 
the books. 

Somewhere in the Malay Archipelago a 
native woman wraps herself in a verminous 
sorong and lies down to sleep in the dust of 
her hut. In Bombay a delicately bred 
English girl scrubs a floor of one of the 
operating rooms in St. George’s hospital. 
Evelyn picks up the crayons and litter of 
paper. The Syrian girl gives her a smile, 
slow, and rich as preserved citron—but 
she does not move. 

The next thing the assistant notices is 
Michael’s red sweater at the door. He has 
grown much taller this summer. His 
head is in the air. He is lumbering and 
awkward as a mule colt, but not nearly as 
awkward as he used to be. He wears a 
collar now without thinking about it, and a 
tie. His hair is slicked back with the best 
of them. He is getting expressive. Driven 
by his overmastering interests, he talks. 
He is holding a recently made sketch, a 
Titian cupid, so soft, so round, clearly felt, 
delicately penciled. And Michael’s hands 
are rough and nicked by the summer’s 
work in the Tack Factory. Out of this 
growing boy, from this unformed foreigner, 
a sketch like that! 

““Michael—if I could have it!” 

“Oh, I'll make you a better. You just 
ought to see .’ He is off on a sky- 
rocket trail of enthusiasm. ‘Then: 

“Maybe you like ’em, but my people 
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don’t. This morning my mother she burned 
all my drawings but this.” 

Michael!” 

““She—they—my father, too, says that 
fools want to get educated; smart people 
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work. They want me to go in a factory 
again.” 

The Head smiled. 
what you will do.” 

“Sure—they just has fits. Last night a 
man came to see my father. His boy, not 
as old as me, is getting seventy-five dollars 
a month at the factory. ‘An’ look at you— 
not one cent,’ my father say. My mother 
she took a knife to me this morning.” 

* Michael!” 

“But I’m too old for that now. Gee, 
they used to knock me up, crack me one, 
and I’d fall against the wall or on the 
floor. Didn’t you used to see the way I 
used to look with cuts and bruises?” 

“We did notice, Michael,” said the 
assistant, who is sometimes foolish enough 
to think she knows a little about boys. 
“But we thought you had been fighting in 
school or somewhere.” 

“No, it was my father and mother—them 
foreigners over there are just savages. I 
have lost half my respect. I have to realize 
now I just live with those people. They 
are not my family. You remember how I 
used to hang my head and never look round 
when I first came here. It was cause I 
was so used to being hit I just didn’t raise 
up my eyes. I guess plenty of artists had 
a worse time than me, though. But losin’ 
those drawings Me 

“Michael, you just keep all your drawings 
here. We won’t burn them.” The Head 
of the Children’s Museum said little about 
his parents. She is wise in the ways of 
youth prone to feel misunderstood. She 
knows it will take a long consideration of 
the problem before Michael can be brought 
to an understanding of, and at the same time 
a loyalty towards, his parents. It will be a 
keenly difficult adjustment. 

“How about Art School, Michael?” 

“Swell. But I draws fast. I can’t 
help it. I sees things and I just put ’em 
down like that’”—a free swing of his arm. 
“The kids all tell me not to draw so fast, 
but I’m goin’ to. Rubens was like me. He 
drew fast, too.” 

“That is true, Michael. How did you 
find it out?” questioned the Head. 

“From lookim’ so hard. I know all 
Rubens by heart—in that Seemann Cata- 
logue and books in the Library. I know all 
about his life too, and Da Vinci and Raphael 
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and Velasquez, but most of all Rubens. 
I know he drew fast. You couldn’t make 
the kind of lines he makes, slow.” 

“This summer, Michael,” said the Head, 
in the Kaiser Frederick Museum in 
Berlin, Mr. K— (artist and teacher) was 
looking at a Rubens, a marvellous, glowing 
thing, Venus and Adonis. Suddenly he 
got so excited he almost rose through the 
roof. He examined the picture and was 
sure it had been completed at one sitting. 
You are right, Michael—go to it.” 

“How did he ever find that out?” asked 
the assistant admiringly. 

‘As he says, by looking. He pours over 
Rubens’ drawings by the hour. He _ is 
saving every cent he can to buy a Rubens 
book with colored illustrations. It costs 
six dollars, but he’ll have to get 1t somehow. 
An interest like that must be taken when 
the tide is high. We can’t afford to let it 
die down.” 

What Michael is doing with his drawing 
is remarkable, but what art is domg to 
Michael is more remarkable. Under that 
dominating power Michael is bemg shaped 
as truly and surely as Titian’s cupids softly 
evolve from the end of his pencil, and more 
lastingly. Circumstances may be against 
him, other interests may present a diverting 
influence, but it certainly seems now that 
they will be of slight avail. Out of all the 
Tonys and Kis and Evelyns, Michael is 
marked. He cannot escape. 
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Another art association has been added to 
the already long list of those in our country. 
This was formed last summer in Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and plans to hold a series of 
exhibitions of work by ‘“Marbleheaders” 
and summer sojourners next season. Much 
enthusiasm has been aroused, as evidence 
of which sixty members, active and asso- 
ciate, enrolled before the first meeting, and 
through this new association a greater 
knowledge will be gained, generally, of the 
many arts and crafts represented in this 
little town. The following officers have been 
appointed: President, Mr. Orlando Rouland, 
the well-known artist; first vice-president, 
Mr. Luke Colbert; second vice-president, 
Frank G. Macomber; third vice-president, 
George Fabens; treasurer, Mr. Everet 
Paine, president of the Marblehead Bank; 
secretary, Mr. Lewis Doane. 


MODEL FOR BUCHANAN MEMORIAL 


HANS SCHULAR, Sculptor; W. G. BEECHER, Architect 


THE BUCHANAN MEMORIAL 


BY WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


Y THE WILL of Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johnston, the niece of President James 
Buchanan, and duririg his administration 
the “Lady of the White House,” a bequest 
of $100,000 was designated the “James 
Buchanan Monument Fund.” This fund 
was left in the care of her trustees, Judge 
William A. Fisher of Baltimore, Calderon 
Carlisle and E. Francis Riggs of Washington, 
and General Lawrason Riggs of Baltimore. 
The last named is the sole survivor and is 
now the representative of the estate in 
carrying out the purpose of the bequest. 
The will further provided that the site for 
the memorial must be granted by Congress 
in Washington and that the gift must be 
accepted by July, 1918, the death of Mrs. 
Johnston having occurred in 1903. 

As soon as feasible after the probation of 
the will the trustees met and decided to 
appoint a sculptor and architect to make 
designs for the memorial, rather than depend 
upon the results of a competition. Hans 
Schiiler of Baltimore and William Gordon 
Beecher of Baltimore were chosen. In the 
preparation of the preliminary sketch J. B. 
Noel Wyatt, a veteran architect of Balti- 
more, served as adviser. When the sketch 
was agreed upon, the trustee, sculptor and 
architect met with the National Commission 
of Fine Arts in Washington, which gave 
approval of the choice of the artists by 
appointment rather than by competition 
and tentatively approved the plan for the 
memorial, subject to further consideration. 


The commission suggested the southern, 
lower end of Meridian Hill Park as an appro- 
priate site. Gradually the design advanced, 
in close cooperation with the commission, 
Mr. Herbert Adams especially giving the 
benefit of his experience to the younger 
sculptor, visiting him in his Baltimore studio, 
the better to study sympathetically the 
growing models. 

Meanwhile in June, 1918, the matter of 
the site was taken up in Congress. The 
resolution setiing aside a portion of Meridian 
Hill Park passed the House automatically. 
In the Senate, however, the senior repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts gave notice 
of a speech against the resolution, introduced 
by Senator Smith of Maryland. A non- 
partisan sectional debate followed in due 
time, in which Senator Lodge denounced 
the late President as disloyal because of his 
“oreat refusal.”’ Senator Knox, from the 
President’s home state, claimed that the 
only great refusal which could be meant 
was the refusal to start a civil war, a course 
followed by President Lincoln until the 
first shot was fired by the South. And so 
the oratory flowed, and the “bloody shirt” 
was wrung, and the resolution passed. It 
read: 

“That the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to grant permission to the 
trustees designated in the will of Mrs. 
Harriet Lane Johnston for the erection of 
a memorial to James Buchanan, a former 
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President of the United States, on public 
grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, in the 
southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, 
between Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W and Euclid 
streets northwest.” 

The development of the entire park is 
referred to in the Report of the Fine Arts 
Commission for 1919 as being carried out 
through congressional appropriation by the 
Officer in Charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The setting for the new monu- 
ment was designed by the same office in 
consultation with the architect of the 
memorial. The major part of the park. is 
laid out on a much higher level than the 
southern end, reserved for the memorial. 
By the side of this higher part 16th Street 
runs far below, with elaborate, exotic 
apartments paralleling the park. ‘The far 
northern end is marked by a simple concrete 
wall with niches. A long plot of deep grass, 
running for a block or more, is provided 
with croquet sets, and children at play 
give a happy, human touch. Between 
the upper and lower levels is a steep slope, 
where a Renaissance cascade is planned, 
and at the top of which Anna V. Hyatt’s 
Jean @Arc is gallantly “carrying on.” 
The lower section of the park has Ximenes’ 
colossal Dante set up already on the right- 
hand side. As W Street is reached, however, 
the level approaches that of the bounding 
16th Street, and here the memorial is 
planned, its axis at right angles to that of 
the park as a whole. The park entrance on 
16th Street near W will be at one end of this 
subordinate axis, the memorial at the other, 
a reflecting pool between, and perhaps a 
niche and sun-dial in the wall which marks 
the southern end of the park—suitable to the 
meditative character of the immediate 
surroundings, and appropriate to a park 
through which the meridian passes. Formal 
massing of trees will serve both as back- 
ground for memorial and pool, and also as 
transition from the gay, Renaissance designs 
of the slope to the more restrained, Greek, 
thoughtful tone of the lower end. The 
fine view of official Washington gained as 
one wanders from the one level to the other, 
the ornate architecture in the neighborhood, 
both of which make the park one of the 
artistic centers of the new, northwest Wash- 
ington, are features of the site. 
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As perhaps already indicated, the thought 
of all concerned with this memorial is that 
time is of little importance where art is 
concerned. While delays due to war and 
high prices have occurred, the executor 
and his artistic associates have aimed to 
set an example of happy cooperation, to 
make leisurely and thoughtful progress, to 
create an atmosphere in which enduring 
work can alone be produced. A_ striking 
proof of this desire is the structure which is 
set up in one of the stoneyards in Balti- 
more—a_ full-sized model of the entire 
memorial. When it is finished, the monu- 
ment can be studied under similar condi- 
tions to those under which it will appear in 
Washington—not in the lighting of a studio, 
where at best proportions, scales, details, 
are sadly different from ones the spectator 
sees for generations to come. St. Gaudens 
used to set up full-sized models at Cornish. 
This following of an illustrious example 
seems a happy augury. 

The sculptor’s work on the memorial 
consists of three figures of heroic size—the 
central one against the die-block being a 
seated portrait figure of President Buchanan, 
set. on a pedestal. At either end of the 
exedra, with profile view to the spectator, 
are the allegorical figures—* Diplomacy” 
to .the left, “Law” to the right. The 
central figure will be of bronze, the two side 
figures in the same stone as the architec- 
ture. The architect has kept the design of 
background severely simple in its lines and 
chaste in its decorative details. A few 
dimensions may help visualize the monu- 
ment and -parking. ‘The forecourt (at 16th 
Street) will be 100 feet by 350, the reflecting 
pool, 54 feet by 120. The length of the 
wall running along the back of the monu- 
ment will be 761% feet, the returns 7 feet 
3 inches, making 83 feet 9 inches for the 
entire base length. The depth including 
steps will be 28 feet, the height of this back 
wall 9 feet 9 inches. ‘The die-block measures 
22 feet 6 inches in height above the plat- 
form, and 15 in width. The platform is 
nearly 2 feet above the grade. The pedestal 
for the portrait figure is 4 feet 8 inches wide 
and 6 feet 7 inches deep. There are three 
steps to the platform and three more to the 
pedestal. The end pedestals are 3 feet 2 
inches by 5 feet. A seat runs around the 
entire exedra. The photographs of the 
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HANS SCHULER, SCULPTOR 


memorial, which we are generously allowed 
to publish before the completion of the 
monument, are from the full-sized model 
mentioned above. The plan of the southern 
end of the park is from the office of the Officer 
of Public Buildings and Grounds, Wash- 
ington, and is reported to be substantially 
complete, although minor changes may still 
be made. 

A word in conclusion about the sculptor 
and architect of this monument, which 
promises to be a notable addition to Wash- 
ington’s collection of fine monuments, is 


appropriate. Hans Schiiler is a native of 
Alsace, although he has lived in America 
since he was five years old. His student 
career included study at the Charcoal 
Club and the Rhinehart School of Sculpture 
in Baltimore. After a year in Paris under 
Verlet at the Academie Julien, in the course 
of which he won the Prix Honoraire, he 
was appointed Rhinehart Scholar and set to 
work in his own studio to produce the annual 
figure required of holders of the scholarship 
“Ariadne,” now in the Walters Gallery, 
Baltimore, which won a Gold Medal at the 
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Salon of 1901; ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ which won 
a good place in the Salon of 1903, now 
in Peabody Collection, Baltimore; and 
“Memory,” now in the Riggs lot in Green- 
mount Cemetery, Baltimore, were the result. 
The number of memorial figures from his 
studio has now grown large, perhaps the 
best known being “The Life of Man Is 
But the Turning of a Leaf” in Loudon Park 
Cemetery, Baltimore. The decorative real- 
ism of the funereal bronzes yields in Mr. 
Schiiler’s fine busts and portrait figures 
to an incisive modification of the realism, 
to the end that personality may be revealed 
and modelling simplified. The bust of 
Sir William Osler, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, or the recent General Smith for 
Wyman Park, Baltimore, will illustrate this 
interpretative, sculpturesque method. And 
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one must not forget the child figures with 
their delightful, genre charm—‘‘Narcissus”’ 
“Little Girl with Doll,”’ and others. 

William Gordon Beecher has for some 
years collaborated with Baltimore sculp- 
tors—Schiiler, Miller, Berge—in somewhat 
the same intimacy of purpose as White and 
St. Gaudens used to do. Few of the recent 
bronzes of mayors, generals, educators, 
have issued from the studios of these men 
without the severely simple die-blocks and 
pedestals of Mr. Beecher’s design as the 
background. In rescuing the fine Tudor 
Franklin Street Church, Baltimore, from 
its Victorian varnish, red walls, and heavy 
chandeliers, again Mr. Beecher gave indica- 
tion of the authentic feeling for restraint 
and simplicity which has marked all his 
architectural work thus far. 


QUARRY AT BYRAM 


DANIEL GARBER 


AWARDED CARNEGIE $500 PRIZE 
WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


MEMORIAL TO THEODORE CHICKERING WILLIAMS 


EVELYN LONGMAN BATCHELDER 


AWARDED THE ELIZABETH N. WATROUS MEDAL 


CONTEMPORARY ART AND THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 


HE Winter Exhibition of the National 

Academy of Design, which opened in 
the Fine Arts Building, 215 W. 57th Street, 
New York, on November 17, and continued 
until December 16, was an enlivening show- 
ing and one which to the open-minded could 
not have failed to give an impression of 
sprightly courage and real gift on the part 
of contemporary American painters. 

It is rather the style to suggest that the 
Academy and its exhibitions are behind the 
times, but the few who were evidently 
treading in old paths and looking back over 
their shoulders were conspicuously out of 
place here among the many who were 


apparently looking forward and seeking out 
new trails. Our eyes have become so 
accustomed, these days, to brilliant color 
that we take it as a matter of course and 
do not realize what progress has been made 
in this field of discovery until we compare 
the new with the old. 

The art critic of the New York Times has 
referred to Louis Betts’ prize picture, 
“Elizabeth Betts of Wortham,” which 
occupied the place of honor, as seemingly 
painted for this particular spot, so admirably 
did it terminate the vista and grace the 
position. It is reproduced herewith as a 
frontispiece. On either side of this picture 
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hung winter pictures, the one by A. AR. 
Hibbard, the other by Gardner Symons, 
both admirable works. Then a little to 
the right came Ernest L. Ipsen’s charming 
interpretation of “Captain Taylor’s Sister,” 
a costume study of perhaps a hundred years 
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subject, unlovely in itself, but glorified by 
sunlight through a veil of mist. 

Douglas Volk’s admirable portrait of John 
Cotton Dana, the distinguished Librarian 
and Museum Director of Newark, was also 
to be found in the Vanderbilt Gallery. 


MINGLED SHADOWS 


ago. Robert Vonnoh showed’ a_ beautiful 
nude—“ Leah.” Emil Carlsen contributed 
a masterly still-life study, “The Picture 
from Thibet,’” as usual, a reticent work, 
hiding by its simplicity the vast labor, skill 
and study which brought it forth. To 
Mrs. Marie Danforth Page was awarded 
the Isidor Medal for a double portrait study, 
“The Girls,” and to Daniel Garber went the 
Carnegie Prize for “The Quarry at Byram,” 
an amazingly beautiful interpretation of a 
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Occupying central positions on the side walls 
of this great gallery were an allegorical 
study of large proportions, “The Reces- 
sional,’ by Eugene Francis Savage, to 
which the second Altman Prize was awarded, 
and “Tanhauser,” an imaginative, illus- 
trative theme by Phillip L. Hale, also a large 
canvas. It is interesting to note that both 
of these paintings suggested the association 
of painting with music and also, possibly, 
poetry. C. C. Curran’s ‘Embroidered 


“THE GIRLS” 


A PAINTING BY 
MARIE DANFORTH PAGE 
AWARDED THE ISIDOR MEDAL 


WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


RECESSIONAL 


EUGENE SAVAGE 


AWARDED THE ALTMAN $500 PRIZE 


WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Shawl” and “The Misty Valley,’ Gerrit 

Beneker’s “A Fisherman of Truro,” Harry 

W. Watrous’ “The Breaking Storm,” and 

Tom P. Barnett’s “Lovers’ Lane” were all 

notable exhibits. Redfield and Schofield, 
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Hobart Nichols, Lillian Genth, Paul King 
and John F. Folinsbee each made significant 
contributions, besides which special interest 
was attached to two paintings by Nicolai 
Fechin, whose art is essentially foreign but 
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MARY F. R. CLAY 


AWARDED THE THOMAS R. PROCTOR PRIZE 


of the sort which endures—brilliantly 
careless and amazingly clever, familiar for 
some years to those who have followed the 
international exhibitions in Pittsburgh. 
The south and center galleries had assign- 
ments quite as worthy as those whose happy 
lot fell to the Vanderbilt Gallery. A 
feature of the first of these galleries were 
two groups of small pictures on screens, 
nicely arranged, pictures which could be 
purchased at from $200 to $300, but works 
by prominent artists and of a high standard. 
Undoubtedly one of the most impressive 
and memorable pictures in this winter 
exhibition was Wayman Adams’ pamtimg 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, silhouetted, 
or almost silhouetted, against the wmdow 
in their Brooklyn hostelry, from which Mr. 


Pennell has pamted a series of well-known 
water colors and made many significant 
drawings. Mr. Adams pictured him stand- 
ing .to the leit, Mrs. Pennell seated to 
the right with a book in her lap, and has 
interpreted both with extraordiary sym- 
pathy. Though he calls the picture “The 
Pennell’s Brockiyn Window” it will always 
be primarily the Pennells themselves, and 
despite the fact that it is a very large canvas 
the subtlety of the treatment makes it 
pleasantly suggestive. 

To one who gets pleasure out of pictures 
this exhibition offered much material for 
delight, and the writer’s catalogue shows 
many markings indicative of works admired. 
The carping critic can always find reason 
for complaint, but the wonder is that in this 
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THE VINE 


A STATUETTE BY 
HARRIETT FRISHMUTH 


AWARDED THE JULIA A, SHAW MEMORIAL PRIZE 
WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN COTTON DANA 


DIRECTOR, NEWARK ART MUSEUM, AND LIBRARIAN, NEWARK PUBIIC LIBRARY 


BY 
DOUGLAS VOLK 


SHOWN IN WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


BUST OF DANIEL C. FRENCH 


busy world of today, when so much clamors 
for attention and the pace is so swift, so 
many give their time, ther thought and 
their lives to an effort to interpret sheer 
beauty—beauty of a distinctly virile sort. 
There was a good sprinkling of sculpture 
in this exhibition, and some of it was of 
admirable quality, but sculpture for some 
reason rarely shows to its best as an adjunct 
of painting; it needs architectural setting 
or the greenery of the garden. However, 
Margaret French Cresson’s portrait of her 
father, Daniel Chester French, caught and 
held, by its suavity of expression and semi- 
classic beauty of modeling, the attention of 
the passer-by; Leo Friedlander’s portrait 
of Darcey F. Gordon was awarded the 
Barnett Prize for merit, and to Harriet W. 
Frishmuth’s gracefully designed and exe- 
cuted figure, “The Vine,” the Julia A. 
Shaw Memorial Prize was given. Emil 
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WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Fuchs showed the head of a young woman, 
“A Modern Juno,’ well named. ‘There 
was a “Hound with Pups,” by Eli Harvey, 
a composition entitled “‘Rain,’” by Sally 
James Farnum, and a “Russian Dancer” 
in wood, by Alexander Blazys of noteworthy 
interest. 

Again, one room, the so-called “Academy 
Room,” was given up to graphic arts— 
drawings, etchings, engravings, and prints— 
in the catalogue of which one finds the 
names of Clifford Adams, Joseph Pennell, 
William Meyerowitz, Chauncey Ryder, 
Alfred Hutty, E. T. Hurley, Ernest D. 
Roth, John Taylor Arms, Charles Warren 
Eaton, and a score of others equally well 
known. 

The exhibition comprised in all five 
hundred and eighty-two exhibits, of which 
number three hundred and eighty-six were 
by non-members. 
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WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


WOOD BLOCK PRINT 


WALTER J. PHILLIPS, BLOCK PRINTER 


BY EDNA GEARHART 


ALTER J. PHILLIPS, of Winnipeg, 

Canada, is conceded to be the fore- 
most block printer of that small, but delight- 
ful, group of Canadian print makers. 
Through the sympathetic medium of his 
block prints he has interpreted the charm 
of peaceful Saskatchewan, and the colorful 
lure of the enigmatical northern prairies. 
An informal exhibition in the studio of a 
group of Mr. Phillips’ color block prints is 
a genuine pleasure, not merely because of 
the technical approval or aesthetic response 
they evoke, but particularly because they 
are provocative of varied discussion and 
ardent prediction. Their appeal stimulates 
the immediate interest of both the coldly 
impersonal technician, and the intelligent, 
beauty-loving but inarticulate proletariat. 


There is one exquisite little block called 
“Sunshine,” showing the blue, violet 
shadows of dun-colored, bare trees on snow- 
covered slopes; alhiringly rhythmic in its 
repetition of lines, and restful in its re- 
strained areas of color, vibrant with the 
tang of sunny cold. 

The theme of “Gloaming” is a canoe 
slowly paddled, in a blue dusk, through the 
floating stillness of water-lily pads. It is 
unusual with its high bank and absence of 
sky and is an extraordinarily lovely thing 
but for one jarring note—the dull red of the 
canoe, too strong and harsh for the cool, 
subtle harmony of the rest of the picture. 
If he will print this with a more restrained 
and related hue in the boat, it will be a very 
choice print, as well as a very popular one. 
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In “Winnipeg River at Minak”’ the inter- 
est centers in a tumultuous summer cloud 
boilmg up from a cool, low, curving river 
bank into a high, clear sky; the simple blue- 
green harmony, the rendition of the cloud, 
and the gradation of the sky tone are 
reminiscent of Japanese influence, although 
in no way an imitation. 

“Morning” and the “Island” are two 
charming interpretations of one of his 
favorite subjects: a little wooded island in 
a calm, unruffled lake, vibrating m a decora- 
tive pattern of evening reflections. 

“Evening” and “Golden Hour” have 
practically the same setting as the two 
just mentioned, but the interest in these 
lies, in each case, in a branch of a nearby 
tree swinging and swaying in audacious 
piquancy across the composition. They 
are excellent in drawing, unique and original 
in arrangement, and withal very sponta- 
neous. 

“Normandy Bay” and “Winter” are 
two compositions based fundamentally on 
the same line structure: a straight tree rising 
in the immediate foreground, crossing, and 
in opposition to the pronounced low horizon 
line and the repeating lines of the land 
formation; but the color harmony and the 
theme are entirely different and represent 
the two extremes—or two pronounced 
styles—of Phillips’ work. In “Normandy 
Bay” a delicately leaved aspen springs 
blithely up from a flowery river bank, 
across the glowing effulgence of splendidly 
piled storm clouds withdrawing to the 
horizon from a fresh, rain-washed sky. 
There is a vitality and exuberance about 
the design that is sustained throughout— 
in the fine lines of the tree and the clouds, 
in the well-related and balanced masses 
of the clouds and shore, and, to a certain 
extent, in the daring range of color: the 
orange hues intensified by the subordinate 
blue-greens of the grass, and the dulled 
purples of the clouds in shadow. But in 
this, as in the canoe in ‘“‘Gloaming,” the 
red is too pronounced in itself, and also as 
an undertone in the purples and_ blues. 
In “Winter” two leafless trees rise from 
the base line of the picture and carry one’s 
wistful gaze across the quiescent and 
neutralized brown slopes, scantily covered 
with early snow, to a pale cold moon lost 
in a misty sky. ‘The treatment is sincere, 
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yet restrained with exquisite refinement: a 
deliberately limited?palette of soft, light 
brown, white, and a suggestion of dulled 
blue, made lyrical by a little evanescent 
glow of a patch of lingering autumn leaves. 
It is done in flat tones, with utter simplicity 
of line and pattern: true art in feeling and 
technique. 

In every print one feels his poesy, his 
lilting music, his sensitiveness to the spirit 
of the theme. I asked a friend who loves 
good things, but who has had no art train- 
ing, how Phillips’ prints affected her. She 
had never seen them before; she looked 
with quickening fervor from one to another, 
and then sighed rapturously, ‘“They inspire 
me just as do the first fresh days of spring.” 

Mr. Phillips’ art education was in Eng- 
land, at the Birmingham School of Art. 
From 1910 he exhibited as a water colorist 
at most of the English exhibitions. His 
artistic appreciation was broadened by his 
practical experiences in designing posters, 
making illustrations, and teaching art, 
until 1913, when he came to Canada. Then 
he began his experiments with etching and 
bought a press and “strove to correct his 
composition.” As one talks with Mr. 
Philips one is impressed, not with his 
pride in his successes, but with his unfailing 
realization of the need for improvement. 
He is so unsparingly honest with himself, 
without discouragement or pessimism; so 
generous in his admiration of and deference 
to the masters of print making, without 
envy or reluctance. After a time he gave 
up etching and turned again to color. Mr. 
Phillips says of this: ““On the prairie in 
Canada, one is driven to the study of color. 
I find the prairie landscape very monoto- 
nous, devoid per se of interest, but most 
enchanting at times when glorified perhaps 
by the sun, or some other adventitious 
effect of color.” 

Of his first efforts in wood blocks in color, 
he said, “A short article in The Studio, 
by Allan Seaby, first turned my attention 
to wood block printing and its possibilities. 
I studied the Japanese art at this time, as 
of course I studied anything pertaining to 
the art. But I could find no literature to 
help me. I had to grope in the dark. It 
was great fun. The first impression—it 
was the “Winter” print—was an occasion 
of joy. I felt as exalted as Benvenuto 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINT 


EVENING 


when he had cast his Perseus, and quite as 
unctuous. My tools were effective, if a 
little more clumsy than those I use now. 
My baren is home made, and [I like it better 
than the Japanese baren which I have 
tried.” 

This spirit of fun, these occasions of 
joy, one feels—as one studied his prints— 
are characteristic of Mr. Phillips’ attitude 
toward life, and toward his prints in par- 
ticular, as the finest expressions of his joy 
in life. There is a buoyancy and_ spon- 
taneity about his work that is the veritable 
spirit of youth; not so much a youth in 
actual number of years as a perennial youth 
of hope, ambition, effort, fresh enthusiasm 
and unwearied vision. Unquestionably he 
has before him a rarely successful future. 
Though he has done fine things and is an 
artist of merit and distinction now, he is 
as yet but feeling his way. It will be a 
fascinating privilege, in the fertile years to 
come, to watch the strengthening and 
refining of his versatile and brilliant blocks. 
With increasing maturity of judgment 
there will also be more imagination and 
symbolism, as well as more consideration 
for pure design. I would take exception 
to his rather dubious use of red, as a definite 
hue in the pattern and also as an undertone, 
as in the case of the canoe and the storm 
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clouds I referred to and to a lesser extent in 
some of the other prints. Perhaps this is 
due merely to an unfortunate choice of a 
certain pigment. In a few of his prints, 
such as that very striking and original 
composition, “Long Bay,” with the bulwark 
of the great, mossy boulder in the foreground, 
and more especially in “Two Lakes” and 
“Lake Lilies’ with the child’s head in a 
setting of pond lilies, there is a lack of 
subordination in pattern, a superfluity of 
detail, a confusion of unimportant lines 
that detract from the charm, and vaguely 
irritate. He is most happy and successful 
in those prints where he appreciates most 
fully the value of contrasting plain areas 
made trenchant and appealing by gradation 
of tone or careful selection of the significant. 
“Sunshine” and “Winter” especially illus- 
trate the beauty of this restraint. 

One cannot help but be delighted with 
Mr. Phillips’ modesty—his sincerity. It is 
rather a relief to meet a successful young 
artist who does not bombastically, with 
painfully serious smugness, refer to his 
periods or epochs of development as though 
they were as important as the Paleozoic 
or the Cenosoic or the Iron Age. He has 
too keen a sense of humor for that. There 
is no artificiality or affectation in his creed 
of art, or m its expression in color prints. 
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Mr. Phillips has done most of his prints 
in water color on unsized paper, but now is 
using powder color and starch paste. Per- 
‘sonally, I rather like the unsized paper, 
because of its texture and quality. He 
belongs to the school of those who use color 
with little or no outline. His key block is 
not obvious. 

Mr. Phillips has been honored with mem- 
bership in The Canadian Royal Academy, 
as an Associate Painter; The Society of 
Graver-Printers in Color, London, England; 
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and The Society of Canadian Painter- 
Etchers. His prints have been exhibited 
in many places in Europe with the London 
Society’s work. In America they have 
been shown by the Print Makers Society 
of California, of which also he is a specially 
valued member, and in the traveling exhibits 
of the American Federation of Arts. 

Of him we can truly say, as was said of 
that enthusiastic and sincere master and 
prophet, Hokusai, “He is an honest artist 
and true.” 


THE RACE 


RAMON DE ZUBIAURRE 


RAMON AND VALENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE! 


BY LEONCE BENEDITE 


Director, Luxembourg Museum 


HE NEW Museum of the Jeu de 

Paume, which has been annexed to the 
Museum of the Luxembourg, was opened 
recently. The inspiration that prompted 
its creation was a fortunate one, because it 
will allow the public to become acquainted 
with the important foreign series of our 


national collections which have been gath- 
ered there. This museum presents a small 
group, rather modest, it is true, but very 
significant of the contemporary Spanish 
School. 

This school certainly deserves our atten- 
tion and our sympathy; for, in the midst of 


‘Reprint from the catalogues of the Zubiaurre Exhibition held in the Galeries Georges Petit Paris, 
and from November 17 to December 31, 1923, in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
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and in spite of the mercenary spirit which 
throws its fatal influences on certain produc- 
tions of art in Spain as well as in other 
countries, it has brought forth several fine 
painters. Should it count but one in the 
very exceptional personality of Zuloaga, it 
should be worthy of our most eager interest. 

But this school has not closed its record 
only with registering in its annals a few 
glorious names. No, this interesting renas- 
cence of Spanish Art has not stopped its 
course; and Zuloaga, Sorolla, Bilbao, d’An- 
glada, de Sert and de Rusinol have followers. 
There is already a second generation of 
young painters who aspire to follow the 
paths paved by their illustrious elders; and 
at their head, one could not fail to place— 
one has already placed—the two brothers 
Valentin and Ramén de Zubiaurre. 

These painters are not unknown to us, 
and I do not speak of them as strangers. 
They have already acquired a wide reputa- 
tion in Europe and even in America; and 
their work has been exhibited in the prin- 
cipal museums of the world. In France, 
we have enjoyed their paintings several 
times in our salons. They gave us a general 
exhibition of their works in 1914 at the 
annual Salon of the Orientalists, and four 
or five years ago we saw them splendidly 
represented at the Exhibition of Spanish 
Art held in the Petit Palais. 

The characteristic feature in the art of 
the two brothers is the essentially Spanish 
touch and atmosphere they gtve to their 
paintings. In fact, they are—like all true 
Spanish painters, at least in the modern 
school—of Basque origin. Indeed, the art 
movement seems to be concentrated espe- 
cially in the Basque province and in Cata- 
lonia. ‘They were born in the village of 
Garay, in the province of Biscay not very 
far from the province of Guipuzcoa, the 
native country of Zuloaga and of d’Eibar. 
On both sides of their ancestry, they descend 
from old Basque families very much attached 
—as may be detected in the art of the two 
brothers—to their native place, so pictur- 
esque, so quaint with its primitive customs. 
They passed the days of their childhood 
amidst surroundings where everything would 
tend to open their young minds to art and 
to things of art, a fact which will not sur- 
prise us, considering that these Basque 
populations, like our people in Brittany, 
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are in the highest degree imaginative and 
religious, and blend a strong mysticism with 
a poetical exaltation forming eminently 
sensitive souls. 

Mr. de Zubiaurre, the father, was a true 
and wonderful artist, but in the realm of 
music. He died in 1914, at the end of a 
long and brilliant career. He made his 
debut as a singer in the Cathedral of Bilbao 
when eight years old, and at the age of 
fifteen he was organist in a parish church. 
After several years of unsettled life, he 
came to America, where so many Basques 
emigrate each year. He soon returned to 
Spain, resumed his musical studies, so- 
journed consecutively in Rome and Paris, 
Belgium and Germany, and finally was 
appointed Director of the Royal Chapel and 
professor at the Conservatory of Madrid. 
A little later he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts and has left a 
religious musical work, important and 
greatly appreciated. 

Such environment was favorable to the 
development of young artists. But by a 
cruel irony of fate the two brothers, Valentin 
and Ramén, the younger by three years, 
were born deaf. 

Would it seem paradoxical to think that 
the state of isolation created by such sorrow- 
ful circumstances. instead of being an 
obstacle to the vocation of the young men, 
was a great factor in determining their 
career? Was not the obligation in which 
they had to express themselves by signs, 
by pictures, by graphic forms, the very 
incentive that was to develop in them the 
art of drawing? It is a well-known fact 
that when quite a young child Valentin kept 
his eyes wide open, in apparent glee upon 
all forms of life, and tried to reproduce them 
with an originality and a humorous touch 
which excited the admiration of all the 
family. Following such an example, Ramon, 
as soon as he could hold a pencil, began to 
draw. ‘These childish efforts showed real 
predestination as if Providence had chosen 
to guide their destinies into paths where 
fate would not prove hostile, but on the 
contrary make a cruel misfortune an instru- 
ment of happiness. They were encouraged 
by their parents, who tried to give them all 
possible opportunities for developing their 
native gifts, by sending them to a local 
school and later to the School of Fine Arts 
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IN THE HARBOR OF ONDARROA RAMON DE ZUBIAURRE 


A HOLIDAY VALENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE 


RAMON AND VALENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE 


in Madrid, where they soon attracted the 
attention of all and won their first laurels. 
About that time their watchful and 
vigilant mother took them to Paris, where 
they remained for a long time. Later, they 
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which, in the days of their childhood had 
inspired them with thoughts they could not 
express, took hold of their imagination, 
awoke in their minds a powerful interest, 
and created for them an attraction which 


“MARI-TERE” 


traveled through Europe, visiting museums, 
studying with great enthusiasm the old 
masters, admiring the modern painters and 
falling deeply in love with the representa- 
tives of our French School. 

Then, having returned to Spain, they 
devoted themselves to work, following in 
each other’s steps; and in spite of three 
years’ difference in age, they resembled 
each other so much that they were often 
thought to be twin brothers. On their 
return to their native land, they were 
immediately impressed by the quaint charm 
of their own country. These types, these 
landscapes, all these well-remembered things 
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was so much the vreater from the fact that 
they had reached the plenitude of their 
talent and could express their feelings 
eloquently with the virile and vivacious 
strokes of the brush. 

Their plans were soon made: they would 
give a living picture of the customs of the 
Basque race, proud, naive, simple, energetic, 
and honest; they would render in their 
paintings its mysticism, its legendary folk- 
lore, its ancestral traditions; they would 
depict these types in their simple every-day 
life so local, so exclusive, so restricted from 
exterior influences, flocking to their village 
fairs, to their rustic dances, to their religious 
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YOUNG FISHER FOLK 


pilgrimages. And at the same time, the 
young artists tried to give them the appro- 
priate background, the pretty valleys nest- 
ling at the foot of the giant rocks that 
crown the Pyrenees, the sloping and verdant 
fields strewn here and there with white 
cottages, the picturesque nooks of this 
country caught between the ocean and the 
mountains, over which floats perpetually a 
grey mist veiling all nature with melancholy. 

Valentin has interpreted especially the 
life and manners of the mountain folk, 
limiting himself to the patriarchal village of 
Garay. He has painted many different 
types: elderly women with the typical and 
peculiarly cornered headgear; old peasants 
with strongly marked features, as if they 
had been carved from the heart of an oak; 
young girls with clear and liquid eyes; 
handsome and bold-looking youths with 
their tawny skins, showing the suppleness 
of their muscles; and exaggerated and gro- 
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tesque figures of which Spain seems to be 
the motherland and which Zuloaga and _ his 
great predecessors have already made 
famous—dwarfs, idiots, beggars. ‘The sub- 
jects of these first productions influenced 
Valentin to imitate Zuloaga, for whom he 
felt a grateful admiration; then his fancy 
strayed towards Castilla, the very center 
and prototype of old Spain. Strange to 
say, Valentin was seen one day in Brittany, 
searching for some parental link between the 
old French province and his Spanish Biscay, 
gazing at her with the grave and somewhat 
“farouche” expression of the Spaniard. 
Valentin at first imevitably followed 
Zuloaga in his technique as well as in the 
choice of his subjects. Thus does the 
disciple for some time generally recall the 
master, But, little by little, the inspiration 
became more personal, showed less style 
and more simplicity, finally acquiring a 
complete individuality. He began to like 
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symphonies in blue with which he illuminated 
different parts of his landscapes, whereas 
Zuloaga uses this color only in the skies. 
His modern knight-errants, especially his 
“Espatadantzaris’” who syncopate their 
heroic and geometric dances with the 
cadence of sabres and batons, disclose in 
the young painter a complete estrangement 
from the early and most beneficial influence 
of the master. 

If Valentin has devoted his talent to the 
mountain folk, Ramén has preferred to 
paint sailor types; he has tried to render 
the intrepidity of these heroic men in their 
constant struggle with the treacherous 
waves. And these productions recall to our 
minds the valiant lives of our sailors in 
Brittany whom Lucien Simon and Cottet 
have made forever famous. His most 
characteristic picture is a large canvas, 
*Rameurs, vainqueurs d’Ondarroa” (The 
Rowers, the Ondarroa Victors). The rowers, 
with their oars almost erect in their hands, 
are truly splendid. It may be seen now at 
the Museum of the Luxembourg, just opposite 
two other canvases by his brother Valentin, 
“The Marker” and “Victims of the Sea.” 

The two brothers never have been known 
to exhibit their works separately. They 
have made it a point always to walk side 
by side, and at the same pace. However, 
these two so-called twins differ widely in 
temperament and disposition. Their respec- 
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tive works mark this dissimilitude. Valentin 
would evidently follow the old masters, 
especially Greco. He has a gravity of 
manner and of expression which bespeak 
serious thoughts. He remains pensive, 
scrutinizing faces, trying to grasp and 
depict their inner lives. He is, more thay 
his brother, pervaded with the somewhat 
austere atmosphere often found in Castillian 
Art. His brush gives strong contrasts and 
deep impressions. On the contrary, Ramén 
loves life, the joyous, throbbing, triumphant 
life which palpitates on the boundless 
horizons of the seas. His coloring is more 
ardent, more glowing. He shows decided 
preference for golden and orange hues. 

These two young painters, have entered 
their careers with sincerity, with simplicity, 
deeply imbued with the feeling of the pic- 
turesque and exotic grandeur of Spain. 
Both retain our sympathies, stirring our 
souls with the same emotional intensity 
which they have themselves displayed in 
picturing for us familiar, touching, humble 
types caught in the attitude of life under 
exceptional aspects. They are the very 
representative painters of their country, of 
their race; their art translates faithfully 
their whole moral characteristics. Good 
painters, true Spaniards, they continue 
worthily, like their illustrious elder Zuloaga, 
the fine and vigorous lineage of the Spanish 
School. 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN” 


A REVIEW 


O SPEAK of gardens is, as a rule, to 
become effusive. There is magic even 
in the name, but in Martha Brookes Hutche- 
son’s book, ‘‘The Spirit of the Garden,” 
recently published by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, we have a treatment of the subject 
which is at the same time idealistic and 
sound. 
Mrs. Hutcheson before her marriage was 
a practising landscape architect, and gardens 
present to her an opportunity for artistic 


1“ The Spirit of the Garden,” by Martha Brookes Hutcheson 
Publishers, Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 
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expression of the finest sort. In her book 
she deals with garden art comprehensively, 
yet with great brevity. She gets at the 
bottom of things; she reduces great prin- 
ciples to simple axioms; she interprets 
accepted theories so that all can understand 
and put them in practice. In an introduc- 
tion Ernest Peioxtto, painter, illustrator and 
author, calls attention to and writes in 
praise of the restrained tone and sober 
spirit of the book, “‘so free from the exuber- 


With an Introduction by Ernest 
Price, $8.50. 


Copyright by Martha Brookes Hutcheson. 


MAUDESLEIGH 


UNDER THE PERGOLA IN THE UPPER GARDEN. 


ance of many garden books,” and shows how 
the writer has skillfully brought out the inter- 
relation of the arts of landscape gardening, 
architecture and sculpture. Mrs. Hutche- 
son herself says that “the keener insight 
becomes in the tastes and perceptions of 
property-owners in general, the greater will 
be the understanding of the need for fine 
planting, the realization of which is as yet 
very new in this country.” 

The first chapter treats of the flower 
garden generally and historically and then 
definitely. “‘First of all,’ she says, “the 
size and type of a garden are of great con- 
sequence in its relation not only to the style 
of a house but to its importance as a dwell- 
ing.” The elaborate house invites formal 
treatment, a garden at a distance, whereas 
the intimate home favors informality and a 
garden closeat hand. ‘The second important 
detail is set down as the main line of 
approach, that line which connects the 
garden with the house, for thus it is brought 
into the very make-up of the house itself. 
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ILLUSTRATING PICTURESQUE POSSIBILITIES OF AN ARBOR 
AND ITS USE AS A LINK BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND THE GREEN WORLD. 


(“The Spirit of the Garden.’’) 


Mrs. Hutcheson tells us what to avoid; for 
instance, flower beds on a lawn, “like a gay 
rug placed at random.” ‘Then comes a 
third important detail in garden making— 
the opportunity of going from scheme to 
scheme. This involves sometimes the crea- 
tion of an architectural note, a gateway or 
the like. Other details of importance are 
the preservation and adaptation of the 
garden to the natural lay of the land, the 
use of green for backgrounds and balance, 
and finally, when all is ready, “‘the gay and 
God-given expression of exquisite spright- 
liness and variety—the flowers.” 

The second chapter dwells wisely on the 
importance of axis. Excellent examples are 
given to force upon the reader the significance 
of this truth. 

The third is in the use of the hedge— 
“that formality of green growth most nearly 
related to architecture.’’ Here Mrs. Hutche- 
son reminds the reader that “the great note 
of all the famous villas of Italy—so wonder- 
ful in their outline and proportion that no 
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“THE SAME AXIS AS THAT SHOWN IN THE PLANTED GARDEN, BELOW. THE GRADE IN EXCAVATION 
WAS LOWERED EIGHTEEN FEET AT THE END OF THE GARDEN, THROUGH THE FORMATION OF THE 
“STERN AND ROCK-BOUND COAST’ OF THE NORTH SHORE. THE ARBOR, AS SEEN BELOW, WAS USED 
AS A LOGICAL TERMINATION AND DISGUISE OF THE NECESSARILY AUSTERE RETAINING-WALL” 


UNDERCLIFF 


**\xXIS OF THE GARDEN SEEN THROUGH ENTIRE LENGTH OF THE HOUSE, AND CENTERING ON THE 

BREAKFAST-ROOM TABLE, THE DROP IN LEVEL BETWEEN THE TERRACE AND THE GARDEN-TURF 

IS BUT SIX INCHES AND COVERED BY ONE STEP, BUT THIS GIVES A DISTINCT IMPRESSION OF 
DEMARCATION BETWEEN THE GARDEN AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
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flowers are needed to make them gardens— 
is the perfect harmony of idea between the 
architectural details of steps, pools and path- 
ways and the walls formed by hedges.” 
“The hedge,” she says, “is an accent first 
and foremost, and its purpose is either a 
background or a barrier.” 

The chapter on Arbors and Gateways is 
an elaboration of the suggestion of the 
desirability of architectural features, an 
arbor to be classed as of the same type of 
importance as the hedge. Here she goes 
into details, advising what plants and shrubs 
best lend themselves to such use. 

Finally we have chapters on ‘Green- 
houses” and ‘‘ Water in the Garden”—two 
problems which the amateur gardener hesi- 
tates to attack, and yet apparently if 
approached from the right angle do not 
present insurmountable difficulties. 

Accompanying the text and outnumbering 
it by many pages are beautiful full and half- 
page illustrations of examples in Europe 
and in the United States of gardens, stately 
and simple, all illustrating the cardinal 
features of garden making which the author 
has stressed. A number of these illustra- 
tions are progress pictures showing the 
land before cultivation and planting, and 
later. Because such pictures could best be 
secured of examples developed under Mrs. 
Hutcheson’s charge, quite a number are of 
gardens which she herself has planned, and 
in their beauty and artistic quality testify 
to her skill and the soundness of her knowl- 
edge. Referring to this book, which stresses 
so ably garden making as an art, a most 
distinguished landscape architect has said 
that it should go far to recall to those of the 
profession the fact that the making of 
gardens is not merely a matter of soils and 
planting but the work of artists, and as such 
to be practised with a sense both of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. 

It is quite natural to think of the painter 
as an artist, because he creates pictures with 
pigment, but is not the landscape architect 
doing precisely the same thing with living 
pigments? Furthermore, whereas the painter 
interprets what he sees, the landscape 
architect makes a picture which his imagina- 
tion has created, and sometimes he has to 
wait years for realization, the end which 
he has foreseen. ‘To the uninitiated there 
is really magic in such art, that magic which 
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causes the barren desert “‘to blossom as the 
rose.’ To garden makers, exalted and 
simple, a great debt of gratitude is owed for 
the beauty which through this medium is 
added to the world. 

It is encouraging to read in Mrs. Hutche- 
son’s foreword that there is an ever-widening 
group of such men and women who are 
“quite alive to a finer standard in planting. 
and who have an increasing desire for better 
gardens; a small minority not yet satisfied 
with their accomplishments but because of 
this dissatisfaction and the vision of a 
possible broader achievement, set apart 
from the general average ‘who know not 
that they know not.’” It is this fine 
minority that are helping the landscape 
architects to put into effect their visions, to 
“dream true,” and the lovers of Nature and 
art to come into closer contact with and 
to better understand the real spirit of the 
garden. 


L. M: 


The Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, 
N. Y., held during December three special 
exhibitions of paintings by well-known 
artists—two one-man exhibitions by Arthur 
B. Davies and Leon Gaspard, respectively, 
and a joint exhibition of works by Jonas Lie, 


Daniel Garber and Frederick J. Waugh. 


The Master Institute of United Arts and 
Corona Mundi announce the foundation of 
the Roerich Museum, as a gift to the people. 
This museum, which will contain several 
hundred paintings by Nicholas Roerich, was 
founded on November 17, 1923, and will be 
opened to the public on March 24, 1924. 


The Art Committee of the Boston Art 
Club, the chairman of which is Mr. Horley 
Perkins, art critic of the Boston Transcript, 
held during November an exhibition of 
stained glass, cartoons and drawings by 
Charles J. Connick, and during December 
an exhibition of paintings by Ambrose 
Webster and Oliver Chaffee. 


The Worcester Art Museum has added its 
name to the list of similar institutions which 
now include free orchestral concerts among 
their regular yearly activities. On Decem- 
ber 2 such a concert was given at the Museum 
by the Boston Orchestral Players, whose 
director and first violinist is Mr. W. E. Loud. 


THE VOLUNTEER 


R. TAIT McKENZIE 


ALMONTE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A NOTABLE WAR MEMORIAL 


R. R. TAIT McKENZIE, of Philadel- 

phia, the sculptor of the Guy Drum- 
mond Memorial and the statue entitled 
“Back to Blighty,” commemorating the 
eternal cheerfulness of the Tommy, has 
added a third notable war memorial to his 
list. This is a bronze statue of “The Volun- 
teer,” and has been erected in Almonte, 
Ontario, Canada. It represents a second 
lieutenant with a soft service cap on his 
head and armed with a revolver only, seated 
on a block with his raincoat over his knee, 


peering intently into the distance, which may 
be interpreted as the future. It is a portrait 
statue of Lieui. Alexander G. Rosamond, 
who fell in action at Courcellette in 1916, 
but it is a type of Canadian soldier. 

The bronze rests on a square pedestal, con- 
tinued on either side by a bench ending in a 
panel on which is carved a field helmet en- 
circled by a spray of white pine in reference 
to the land of his birth. On the high back 
of the benches runs the inscription ‘‘To the 
Men of Almonte Who Fell for Freedom, 
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1914-1919,” and beneath are the names of 
the forty-six men from Almonte and the 
township of Ramsey. 

The monument has been well placed in 
the heart of the town but in a little square 
set aside for the purpose. A cedar hedge 
frames it in dark green, spruce trees rise 
behind the hedge and ground juniper spreads 
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its arms across the little grass plot girdled 
by the path; thus winter and summer ‘‘The 
Volunteer” will be embowered in green, 
symbolic of the fact that the memory of the 
part played by her sons when the call to 
duty came will never fade from the minds or 
the grateful hearts of the people of Almonte. 
It is a truly notable memorial. 
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This winter the Australian 


LONDON flag flies over Burlington 
NOTES House for the first time in 


its history. Under the cir- 
cumstances one must not be supercritical 
and one must bear in mind that in Australia 
there was an outcry against the selection 
made by the Society of Artists, Sydney, 
for this exhibition. The only outstanding 
artists showing here are George Lambert 
and Theo Proctor, already known in London, 
and Arthur Streaton and W. B. Mclumes. 
The last two please me most; indeed 
‘**Petunias,” by the latter, is a fine work of 
art and would grace any exhibition. 

In the same building, simultaneously, I 
saw the first collection exhibited of British 
medieval art, presided over by Lord Lee of 
“areham. ‘This is of great interest, if only 
that it shows early English mural decoration 
as remarkable for having been practically 
all destroyed, either by fire or by Puritans! 
There is evidence that up to the fifteenth 
century England not only had great artists 
but that these artists carried their influence 
into Europe. What the Puritans did to 
these priceless treasures is recorded; and in 
The Journal of William Dowsing (Parlia- 
mentary visitor appointed in 1643 for 
demolishng the superstitious pictures and 
ornaments within the county of Suffolk) 


we read “Clare: We brake down 1,000 
pictures, I brake down 200. . . . Copdock: 
I brake down 150 pictures. . . .” Dowsing 


was rivalled in his zeal by Blue Dick of 
Thanet whose job it was to “detect and 
demolish idolatrous monuments in the 
cathedral of Canterbury.” Added to this 
vandalism was the equally disastrous nine- 
teenth century fervor for restoration which 
caused walls to be stripped of their plaster, 
destroying the paintings thereon. 


This exhibition showed battered originals 
and also careful copies, and so we get an 
idea of an England which once was full of 
color and design. Cathedral documents 
have preserved the names of certain great 
English painters, such as Master William 
of Westminster, Master Walter of Colchester, 
and Master Hugh of St. Albans, who 
flourished during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries and who painted master- 
pieces for one or two shillings a day. English 
medieval paimting virtually ends, says V. 
Constarre, with William Baker, whose 
frescoes at Eton have recently been redis- 
covered. He lived at the time of the first 
Tudor kings, and from his time to the eight- 
eenth century there was no really English 
art. In the eighteenth century the English 
landscape painters influenced Europe, since 
when Europe has influenced them. 

Happily, great stores of illuminated 
manuscripts escaped fire, Puritans and 
restorers, and a few of these marvelous 
works by English artists were to be seen at 
Burlington House. 

They are the glory of England, and show 
no foreign influence. Nothing exists in the 
world more perfect than these books; the 
colors of the illustrations are as fresh now 
as when they were painted—from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. Here 
are superlative English workmanship, design, 
imagination and character. In these pre- 
clous pages you will see paintings of the 
fairies and elves of Shakespeare, done several 
hundred years before his existence; and also 
that love of animals and of caricature, as 
well as portraiture, which are so essentially 
part of our national make-up. 

Wonderful embroideries and_ tapestries, 
nearly a thousand years old, were also 
exhibited, and these show the same qualities 
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and technical skill. The dyers and color 
mixers of England knew their business in 
those times! 

AMELIA DeErrizs. 


The Autumn Salon is of 
particular interest this year, 
the more especially because 
of the retrospective exhibi- 
tions. That of Rik Wouters, the Belgian, 
who died in 1916, is alone worthy of several 
visits. His art, sensitive and decorative, 
will probably grow steadily in appreciation. 
With great simplicity of handling, he secures 
rare color harmonies and, while almost 
ignoring lineal perspective and values, he 
nevertheless by accurate accents creates 
figures of marked individuality that fit into 
his unusual and impressive color patterns. 

A few pictures by the late Madame 
Agutte, are grouped together. She was the 
wife of Marcel Sembat, the socialist, who 
died recently, and whom she deliberately 
chose to follow. Her pictures, sincere and 
ardent, are painted on plaques of cement, 
on which she attempted to secure the 
simplicity of fresco. 

There is also a group of pleasant, out-of- 
door scenes with their fruit trees in blossom, 
or gardens covered with snow, by Eugene 
Chigot, who also died recently. 

But the “‘clou” of the Salon, as the French 
say, is the group of pictures selected from 
the previous retrospectives of 1904 to 1922 
and which contains the men whom the 
modern artists especially like to honor. 
There is an I] Greco—a Saint Martin, very 
fine in its silvery greys and discrimination 
of tones: a portrait by Ingres, full of dis- 
tinction: a Corot of two charming figures, a 
little love whispering to a charming maid 
stretched upon the ground. Corot’s rare 
figure pictures are more and more esteemed. 
There is a fine Courbet, moderate in size 
for him, and unusually lyrical and golden. 
Puvis de Chavannes js represented by one 
of the large cartoons for the series on Saint 
Geniéve in the Pantheon. Carriere’s mother 
and child is enveloped as usual in the soft 
mist that wipes out material objects and 
leaves only the character of the subjects, 
from which emanates the spirit of love. 
The modeling of the heads is as fine as in 
his best pictures. 

A portrait of Madame Pascal, by Monti- 
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celli, is rich in color and more fully developed 
than usual. 

There are several important pictures of the 
Inpressionist School, beginning with a fine 
Manet, “The Woman with a Fan,” a work 
that fully reveals his virtuosity in brush- 
work and handling of blacks. The Berthe 
Morisot and especially the Pissaro are 
typically luminous. There is a large Renoir, 
a “Portrait of a Woman,” strong in blues. 
It is rich and suave in surface, as usual, but 
it is more vivid in tone and more pronounced 
in color contrasts than his early work. 
Cezanne is also represented by a large 
canvas containing several men around the 
table playing cards, a typical work. Gau- 
guin has a Tahiti scene of one figure standing. 
The decorative color pattern is well seen 
from the adjacent room. 

There is a room devoted to the Japanese 
where the majority of the pictures, except 
the frankly decorative panels, show too 
markedly the influence of European art, 
unabsorbed, upon the Asiatic mind. 

Probably, however, the most interesting 
picture in the Salon is one by a Japanese, 
where the European nude is adapted to the 
Japanese treatment in an original and very 
lovely way. The picture is large and con- 
tains nude female figures slightly tinted, 
three standing and two kneeling on patterned 
silky fabrics, finely wrought, of rose, and 
yellow and soft blue. A black and white 
cat in the background against a narrow 
strip of black lies upon a couch which is 
covered by a mauve drapery. The back- 
ground is faintly patterned, and is likewise 
mauve in tone. A small white dog sits 
beside one of the white nude figures. 
The long hair of one standing figure is 
black. The foundation of the picture 
suggests parchment, and the figures, only 
slightly modelled, are determined by exqui- 
site outlines. Where details are treated 
they also are done with fine, precise lines. 
This leaves masses of tinted surfaces that 
contrast with the patterned fabrics and the 
smooth blacks. Altogether Fougita has 
given us something new im art. 

Another contribution to the Salon that 
charms is the series of panels by Piot, 
panels likewise of a decorative nature, 
which would be appropriate as screens, 
though beautiful enough to hang as_pic- 


tures. ‘The dancing figures are taken from 
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the Cambodgiennes actors and are painted 
on copper. The copper background is 
only slightly tinted on some, but where the 
copper shows as ornaments on the figures it 
is tooled. The figures themselves are 
richly colored. The medium suggests that 
of the primitives in Venice, but is in reality 
very different. Piot, by his superb drafts- 
manship of figures in motion and by his 
fine color sense, has likewise contributed to 
art. It must not be forgotten that the 
Autumn Salon deliberately includes the 
decorative arts, and claims that it is the 
function of art, as art, to unite all the arts. 
Not only is sculpture exhibited but also 
ceramics, furniture, fabrics, and books. 
Among the pictures sent to the Salon this 
year are several that claim attention. A 
peasant girl by Charlot is impressive in its 
noble simplicity. A nude by Favory is 
vigorous and shows craftsmanship, though 
perhaps exaggeration in modelling. Mlle. 
Dufau with her oriental scene is becoming 
orientally mystic and severe. She is work- 
ing out new problems along Autumn Salon 
lines in an interestmg way. Matisse has 


two delightful little pictures where are 
purity of color and cleverly developed 
allurnmg patterns. In one he has more 


atmosphere than has been found recently 
in his canvases. Flandrin’s decoration is 
less exaggerated than his recent Salon pic- 
tures, and the Pastoral is quite winning 
with its happy children. Guerin has a 
portrait of a woman distinctly in his manner, 
accurate in values and filled with atmosphere. 
It is an interesting study of many red tones. 
The two pictures by Asselin are classic in 
simplicity and grace. His palette is limited 
and cool. Bonnard has sent several pleasing 
pictures, a young woman and a dog being 
the most unusual, and it is sharply criticised 
for its arrangement of several objects in a 
straight line from front to back, or rather 
from the lower part of the canvas to the top. 
It is an interesting problem. He has tried 
to save the straight line from being pro- 
nounced by two parallel lines on the wall 
and by his use of masses of color on either 
side varying in intensity and shape. Chave- 
non has a view of Venice, delightful in 
feeling, and La Laprade two delicious still 
lifes, that could have been done only by 
him. He knows how to handle yellows. 
George d’Espagnat has a young mother and 
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child in a hammock, striking in its intense 
reds. Mlle. Marvel, who did the poster 
for the Salon and the sketch for the cata- 
logue, has also three paintings. Her flowers 
are more attractive than her beach scene, 
a huge canvas that attempts to be decorative 
in an unusual way. Utrillo is a conscien- 
tious workman, and even the critics who find 
him heavy in construction and lithographic 
in color admire his solidity in presenting 
landscapes. The critics wrangle, one group 
is sure to be right. He is either very fine 
or very bad. It would not be surprising 
one day to find him in the Louvre. 

Lhote sends a Cubistic “Football Game.” 
But on the whole Cubism and futurism are, 
at least at the Autumn Salon, on the wane. 
Cubism seems to be used now by serious 
artists only as a means to help in the con- 
struction of figures, where it is laid in as a 
first sketch and then worked over, to smooth 
out the contours after the volume has been 
determined; and by humourists to enhance 
the comic element. Maurice Denis and 
Desvalliére are represented by cartoons for 
churches, those of Maurice Denis being 
intended for Mosaics. It is difficult to 
realize their exact value in that medium. 
The result may be very fine, but the artist 
seems to have lost his large simplicity. 

Very surprising it is, as we wander through 
the halls, to come across pictures sent by 
Besnard, Le Sidiner, and Aman Jean, who 
have expressed their sympathy with the 
Autumn Salon movement by sending each 
a canvas, delightful canvases indeed, but 
not of their finest. 

Americans are not well represented in the 
Salon, partly because they are not popular 
with this group of Frenchmen. A few such 
as Thorndike, Ethel Mars, and Maud 
Squires have been taken in as of their 
brotherhood. Several have been accepted 
and badly hung. Nutting has an interesting 
portrait but no clever composition picture 
as last year. Martha Walter has two inter- 
esting small canvases. 

Cecil Howard, whose figures always have 
archaic dignity and beauty, has sent a 
statue entitled “The Apple.” The figure 
of the dancer Nattova, life size, on tip 
toe, light of movement as a bird, by the 
Russian Yourievitch, has attracted much 
attention. 

FLorENcE Hrywoon. 
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Published and printed at 
the School of Typographical 
Art of the Commune of 
Bologna, the first volume of 
“Gli Adornatori del Libre in Italia” recently 
appeared, being almost entirely composed of 
reproductions of the best work of our 
illustrators. A numbered edition of this 
volume was issued, comprising 850 copies, 
and it was a great success, moreover, as an 
example of typographical skill. 

In other countries very little is known of 
the progress made of late years in connection 
with Italian books in general, and. more 
particularly, with such as are illustrated. 
A great many artists, whose names are not 
at all likely to appear in great international 
exhibitions, have devoted their attention 
to the adornment of books, and the publish- 
ers, almost all of them, vie in embellishing 
the covers and the pages of their publications 
with a new sense of beauty and a striving 
after elegance and harmony. It may really 
be hoped that this fervor may be awakened 
and that the type of the modern Italian book 
may be defined in the way we all would wish. 

In the work to which I am alluding, a 
proof of my statements is afforded; and the 
path marked out may clearly be recognized, 
together with the object in view—proceeding 
from our noble and ineffaceable tradition to 
transform, by degrees, the elements which 
they afford us and attain to the new and 
ideal type of modern Italian book. Foreign 
influences are already almost entirely effaced; 
and whereas Adolfo de Karolis started from 
Pre-Raphaelitism—viz., from an Italian 
tradition transmitted, however, through the 
doctrines and forms of Ruskin, of Morris, 
of Rosetti—the younger generation offers 
us types of book adornment and illustration 
which are far more vivid and original, pre- 
serving the tendencies of our various regions, 
which are, fortunately, still visible, as in the 
older schools. 

What all these artists lack, perhaps, is a 
sense of the ridiculous, which, moreover, 
our old masters also lacked. The Italian 
temperament is characterized in its artistic 
efforts, by an instinctive striving after 
beauty. It perceives whatever is uncouth 
or ridiculous in everyday life, but does not 
feel it as a form of artistic expression. Iam 
personally acquainted with many artists 
who are satirical and quizzical in_ their 
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speech, giving vent to subtle witticisms, 
with inexhaustible verve, but who, when 
face to face with the dream of their soul— 
art—exhibit, I might almost say, a change of 
physiognomy in themselves and once more 
have the likeness of the old Illwminators of 
books, that is, above all, poets, decorators 
and narrators of events. Fer us, the most 
direct descendents from ancient classic art, 
art is a form of beauty and harmony. 
FRANCESCO CHIAPPELLI. 


The Fourth Autumn Salon 
of the Spanish Association 
of Pamters and Sculptors 
has just been held in Madrid. It included 
nearly five hundred works, mostly by the 
younger artists. ‘They were generally of a 
high order of merit, showing clearly enough 
that young Spain is by no means likely to 
fall behind the general renaissance of painting 
and sculpture in Europe. 

Pablo Picasso, who is a native of Malaga 
but lives in Paris, contributed an oil portrait 
study of “An Apache,” a fine work, 
restrained but full of character. The young 
Cabalan, Joaquin Biosca, was represented 
by a portrait and a landscape, in which his 
dignified handling of paint contrasted with 
the perfunctory work of the young men often 
met with, and the luminosity of his oil 
painting was equalled by that of his pastel 
work in a fine drawing of trees and water. 
Manuel Castro-Gil’s dozen etchings reveal 
a talent which will compel attention; one 
print, “Castillo de Andrade,” had a richness 
of treatment which was very satisfying. 
Gutierrez Solanci’s fine oil paintings included 
good work, the large “Procesion en Toro” 
being decorative and entirely Spanish in 
conception. ‘The portraits and figure-work 
generally were excellent; the portrait busts 
of several of the young sculptors were 
striking, one by Chicharro Gamo _ being 
particularly so. There was an_ original 
group of “Adam and Eve” by Enrique Marin 
Higuero and a realistic female nude in stone 
by Miguel de la Cruz which were exception- 
ally good. This admirable Spanish Autumn 
Salon Association gets better at its successive 
exhibitions. There were some examples of 
repousse and other metal work, together 
with those of other crafts which gave the 
show a pleasant variety. 
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ART AND THE PRACTICAL 


To answer this question it is necessary to 
consider what practical really means. Over 
and over again one hears it said, always with 
evident pride—*I’m a practical person and 
so art does not interest me greatly.” Imme- 
diately the hearer summons a vision of a 
successful business man or a thrifty and 
accomplished housewife, neither of whom 
wastes money, or time, or things purchased 
or purchasable, and the inclination is to nod 
approval and register such as good citizens, 
persons to be respected and trusted. These 
are the people that are cautious investors, 
and before putting their money in anything 
must be sure of getting it back with interest. 
But they do not realize that under these 
conditions they get just what they pay for 
and only what their money can buy. Someone 
has said that this is the difference between 
Americans and the French and Italians. 
These neighbors of ours across the seas may 
be impractical people, but they have a 


faculty for getting a little something called 
happiness out of nothing, whereas the 
majority of us have no idea of enjoyment or 
amusement which is not bought. 

It would be easy enough to call to the 
attention of the practical man or woman 
many instances in which art has increased 
dollar and cent values, such as in civic 
improvements which have more than doubled 
land values, or in the design of articles of 
utility which have largely increased price 
and salability, but it is rather on the 
supposedly intangible side that we wish to 
lay emphasis. 

Unquestionably the great desire of all 
mankind is happiness. Now among the 
chief sources of happiness are music and 
literature, painting and sculpture, the 
appreciation of beauty m nature and art. 
The man or woman who lives the fullest 
life is the one who gets most out of it. If 
the practical man or woman were offered 
an opportunity to invest his or her money at 
20 per cent interest, absolutely safely, would 
he or she turn aside and take instead an 
investment yielding the customary 5 per 
cent? If so, they would merely lay them- 
selves under the charge of beg impractical, 
they would not be making the most of their 
money, they would be wasting. The man 
in the parable who tied up his talent in a 
napkin and buried it was proved less practical 
than his comrades who took a risk. 

Thus it is that though these “practical 
people” may help to keep the world right side 
up, itis the idealists who contribute to prog- 
ress, those who are practical enough to want 
not sumply what money will buy but the finest 
that man may aspire to. These, after all, 
are the really practical people; the others 
are merely grovellers in the earth. Colum- 
bus, Galileo, Fulton, Morse, were all prac- 
tical men, but they had vision. The only 
hope of the world today, of civilization, of 
war’s cessation, is the Gospel of Christ—so 
simple a child can understand and practice 
it. Yet it has lately been said by a great 
preacher that one cannot be a Christian and 
“practical.” One must be ready to give as 
well as to get; one must have faith, not only 
in God but one’s fellow-man. “I am a 
practical man,” says one, ‘“‘and so I support 
charities of a practical sort. I see no use for 
art galleries, public libraries, music and 
the like; they are luxuries, unnecessary. 
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It is suffering and poverty we must 
alleviate.” Very true, but what is life 
worth that is merely physical living. A 
poor thing indeed. 

“As a practical man,” said a distinguished 
speaker recently, ““I care not for the art that 
goes into the making of a great cathedral.” 
But it is art which makes such structures 
of stone and wood best adapted to the 
purpose of worship. Even the practical 
will agree that whatever makes an invest- 
ment 100 per cent effective is, in the ver- 
nacular of the day, “good business.” 

Let the practical people who have no place 
for art in their schedule of life beware lest in 
the final reckoning here (not hereafter) they 
discover that they have misinterpreted this 
word and are proved not what they have 
boasted. The truly practical are those who 
have the wisdom to know that with thrift 
and efficiency must go vision in order to 
attain that great gift of God to man—life 
more abundant. 


NOTES 


John Singer Sargent has 

SARGENTS returned to Boston from 

MURAL WorRK England and is now 

engaged in continuing his 
mural decorations for the Museum of Fine 
Arts. His first paintings here, which were 
unveiled in 1920, are on the upper walls 
and ceiling of the rotunda; those that are 
to come will be over the great stairway 
leading to the rotunda. The plane spaces 
to be decorated are somewhat cramped, 
with the exception of a sizeable piece of 
wall over the door to the library, which is 
to the south of the stairway, on the Hunting- 
ton Avenue front of the museum. This 
unbroken space would afford a field for a 
large composition, which could be seen to 
advantage from the top of the stairs and 
from the rotunda. ; 

The wall paintings in the Museum of 
Fine Arts are lighter and simpler in style 
than any of Sargent’s earlier mural works 
and present a marked contrast to his Boston 
Public Library decorations, which are 
complicated in design and symbolism. 
They do not call for so much explanation, 
and consequently one does not hear so 
much discussion and debate over them. 
Most of the symbolism is obvious; some of 
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it is trite; the subject-matter is indeed not 
new, but the treatment is fresh, free, un- 
hackneyed. We may expect the additional 
part of the work now in hand to be a con- 
sistent and logical continuation of the panels 
already completed. 

In a sense the museum wall paintings are 
not so serious as those in the Boston Public 
Library. They have not required so much 
research; their demands on scholarship— 
archaeology, theology, mythology, ecclesias- 
tical history and dogma—hayve not been 
burdensome. On the other hand, they 
strike the observer as far freer, and their 
gaicty and airiness are delightful. The 
fine harmony of the cool color scheme, 
mainly blue and white, with touches of 
gold, recalls in some measure the beauty of 
old Chinese porcelains, and the demure 
daintiness of Wedgwood ware with its 
graceful Neo-Classical cameo patterns. 

Boston has thus far succeeded in cornering 
Sargent’s mural work, and bids fair to con- 
tinue to monopolize his activities in this 
field. If he lives long enough, it may be 
hoped that he will finish some day the 
elaborate and famous series of mural paint- 
ings in the Boston Public Library, where a 
large blank space over the stairs awaits the 
last graphic chapter in the History of 
Religion. No cie knows just what is in 
the artist’s mind with respect to the subject 
to be painted in this place, but it has been 
plausibly surmised that the great climax of 
Christian history—the Sermon on_ the 
Mount—might appropriately be reserved 
for this final installment. 
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The Art League of 

THREE CHEERS Aurora, Lllinois, held dur- 

FOR AURORA ing November a_ notable 

exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture assembled and sent out by the 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New York, 
which proved unusually successful, both as 
to the interest shown and sales made. 

A feature of the exhibition, which opened 
on November 1 and closed on the 12th, 
was a banquet on the evening of the 9th in 
honor of Mr. Walter L. Clark, the president 
of the Painters and Sculptors Association 
of the Grand Central Galleries. A large 
number of artists and art patrons were 
present, including Mr. Frank G. Logan, 
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vice-president of the Chicago Art Institute; 
Mr. William O. Goodman, president of the 
Friends of American Art, Mr. Leopold 
Seyffert, Mr. Wayman Adams, Mr. Frederick 
J. Waugh, Mr. Guy C. Wiggins, Mr. Oliver 
Dennett Grover. Mr. George Elmer Browne, 
Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, and others. Mr. 
Clark was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Addresses were made also by Mrs. 
Pauline Palmer of Chicago, Mr. Wiggins, 
Mr. Waugh, Mr. Grover, Mr. Goodman, and 
Mr. James M. Cowan, president of the 
Aurora Art League. The program closed 
with a talk by Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, 


after which a tour was made of the 
galleries. 
As a result of the exhibitions, sales 


amounting to $30,000 were made, of works 
by such well-known artists as Frederick 
J. Waugh, Guy Wiggins, Cullen. Yates, 
George Elmer Browne, Charles H. Davis, 
John F, Carlson, Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
and Albin Polasek. 

Mr. Leopold Seyffert was also present 
at the exhibition, and while in Aurora 
received a commission for a portrait from 
Mr. J. F. Harral of that city. 

Aurora’s standing as an art center was 
illustrated recently by the drawing of the 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery Association. 
The patrons of this Association include 
prominent laymen, interested in the advance- 
ment of American art, each of whom has 
guaranteed an annual contribution of $600, 
for which he is entitled to one work of art 
by an artist member. On the list of these 
patrons Aurora is the fourth city in the 
United States, leading Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and im fact all of the 
large cities except New York and Chicago. 


Eleven sales were made 
A LIVE at the Thirty-third Annual 
ORGANIZATION Exhibition of the National 
Association of | Women 
Painters and Sculptors held during October 
in the Fine Arts Building, New York. 
These were paintings by Edith Penman, 
A. Albright Wigand, Lucile Howard, 
Dorothy Ochtman, and Elizabeth C. Freed- 
ley; three lithographs by Marie Laurencin, 
an etching by Mary Cassatt and two 
copies of “Musical Moment,” by Nessa 
Cohen. 
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One of the features of this exhibition was 
the work of foreign women artists, this 
being the first time that a group of con- 
temporary women artists from abroad have 
been invited by an American organization 
to exhibit their work here. Among these 
artists were Emma Ciardi, Ann Swynerton, 
Olga Boznanska, Valentine Reyre, Madeline 
Gregoire, Mlle. Gouchovoa, a descendant of 
Pushkin, Orovida Pissaro, Marie Laurencin, 
and Suzanne Valadon. The last named was 
at one time an acrobat and also model for 
Puvis de Chavannes and Renoir, having 
figured prominently in some of their most 
famous work. Mary Cassatt, who has for 
some time been identified with French art, 
was well represented by a group of etchings, 
as was also Pamela Bianco, the child 
prodigy. 

Among the American artists represented 
in this exhibition were Hilda Belcher, 
Camelia Whitehurst, Bertha Menzler Pey- 
ton, Dixie Selden, Gertrude Fiske, M. 
Elizabeth Price, Fern Coppedge, Lucille 
Howard, Emily Nichols Hatch, Brenda 
Putnam, Harriet Frishmuth, Isabel Kimball, 
Alexandrina Harris, Mabel Welch, Zella de 
Milhau, and others. 

The jury awarded to Alice Morgan Wright, 
for her sculpture “Medea,” the National 
Arts Club Prize, presented by Mr. John G. 
Agar for the best work of art in the exhibi- 
tion. The John Cleric Prize for the best 
figure painting went to Theresa F. Bernstein 
for her picture entitled ““The Milliners’’; 
and the National Association Prize for 
sculpture to Brenda Putnam for her ‘‘Mis- 
chievous Fame.’ Paulette van Roekens 
received First Honorable Mention for her 
painting, “Independence Hall”; Esperanza 
Gahay Second Honorable Mention for 
“The Flowered Wall,’ and Kathryn E. 
Cherry Third Honorable Mention for a 
painting entitled “ Midwinter.” 

On November 14 the Association held a 
General Meeting at the National Arts Club, 
at which Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett gave an 
interesting talk on the work of the American 
Federation of Arts. At this meeting Miss 
Lucile Howard reported an official visit to 
to the former home of Rosa Bonheur, the 
Chateau de By at Thomery, France, which 
is now owned by Miss Ann Klumpke; and 
Mrs. Louise Herrick Hall gave an interesting 
account of her experiences and work among 
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the Oberammergau peasants during the past 
summer. 

From December 5 to 31 an attractive 
exhibition of small pictures in oil and water 
color, miniatures and sculpture, by members 
of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, was held at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York. The awards 
in this showing were the Pettingill Prize of 
$100, and the Joan of Arc Silver Medal, 
the latter the gift of Dr. George F. 
Kunz. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Association of its Rotary Exhibition for 
1923-24, assembled by the Interstate Jury 
of the Association of which Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Price is chairman. This exhibit 
includes fifty paintings, seventeen bronzes 
and twenty miniatures, and after being 
shown first at the Maryland Institute, 
Baltimore, will go to the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, during February, from whence 
it will be sent on a tour of the western 
states. 


One of the most active 

AT THE departments of the Art 
CHICAGO ART Institute of Chicago is the 
institute Photograph and Lantern 
Slide department of the 

Ryerson Library. It is composed of 20,000 
lantern slides, 28,000 photographs and 


color prints, and 15,000 post cards, covering 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and the 
decorative arts. These are lent free of 
charge to religious and educational institu- 
tions in the State of Illinois and are also 
available to women’s clubs in Illinois and 
other states for a small rental fee. During 
the past year the circulation has steadily 
increased, the number of photographs taken 
out in September being more than double 
that for the same month the year before, 
while the circulation of the slides was prac- 
tically trebled. 

The Friends of American Art of Chicago 
have recently purchased and presented to 
the Art Institute the “Portrait of My 
Mother,” by George W. Bellows, for which 
he was awarded the Frank G. Logan Prize 
in the exhibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture held at the Art Institute during 
November. This is the second painting by 
Mr. Bellows to be included in the Friends 
of American Art collection, the other being 
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“The Love of Winter,” purchased in 1915- 

The same group has also just acquired a 
painting by Abbott H. Thayer, entitled 
“Portrait of a Boy,” which is the first work 
by this artist to be included in the Art 
Institute’s collections. 

It is becoming quite customary to broad- 
east talks on art subjects. In such a talk 
given recently by Mr. Charles H. Burk- 
holder, secretary of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, the followmg interesting story was 
told: 

“A rancher from Wyoming was in the 
habit of visiting Chicago about once a 
year on business, usually bringing in a load 
of cattle for the market. He, therefore, 
became well acquainted with Chicago’s 
well-advertised stock yards. One day he 
passed a large building on the east side of 
Michigan Avenue, with huge bronze lions 
guarding the entrance. He inquired as to 
the identity of the building and was told 
that it was the Art Institute. It happened 
to be a free day and a sign near the entrance 
invited him to enter. He did so. After 
wandering around for some time, marvelling 
at the strange things he saw, he came upon 
a painting of a cow. He was amazed at the 
wonderful likeness. Here was something 
he knew all about. It touched upon ground 
with which he was perfectly familiar. He 
looked around the galleries and found other 
pamtings of ranch and farm themes. He 
enjoyed them. When next he came to 
Chicago he made his second visit to the 
Art Institute. From admiring the cows he 
passed to other things. His feeling for art 
was growing. When he went back to his 
ranch he began to see interesting things 
about him on every hand that he had never 
noticed before. There was color in every- 
thing. The alfalfa patch of blue-green, the 
golden yellow of the straw stubble, the 
tender green of young oats, the shifting 
light of cloud shadows on the meadows—all 
began to reveal their magic to him. And 
now he never comes to Chicago without 
spending a part of his time at the Art 
Institute.” 

In this same series of addresses which is 
being given by members of the staff of the 
Art Institute, Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, 
dean of the Art School, broadcasted a talk 
on November 8, his subject being “The 
Average Citizen and His Art Problems.” 
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A beautiful and interesting 
AT THE gift has been made to the 
SAN FRANCISCO San Francisco Museum of 
ART MUSEUM Art by the © president, 
George A. Pope. It is a 
rosary that belonged to the Emperor 
Maximilian, having been presented to him 
by an old monk on the occasion of the 
emperor’s visit to a Spanish convent in 
Mexico. The rosary is made of silver 
filigree that is as delicate as lace, and is an 
unusually fine example of the art which 
flourished in Europe in the late Middle 
Ages. This particular art was practiced 
by the Moors of Spain, and introduced by 
them to the Spaniards and their neighbors. 
The beads are of lapis-lazuli. 

The rosary was prized as a relic of the 
days of the Spanish invasion by Cortez, in 
the sixteenth century, having found its 
way in at the time of the Conquest. It 
was brought out of Mexico by the United 
States Consul-General Skilton, who was a 
distinguished surgeon of the army during 
the Civil War. The rosary was given to 
him by Carlotta’s private physician after 
the execution of the emperor. 

In the Oriental Department of the 
Museum is to be seen a collection of rare 
Japanese sword guards, lent by Miss Faith 
Merriman and installed by Director J. 
Nilsen Laurvik in a gallery containing some 
exquisite examples of Japanese textiles. 

In the decoration that the Japanese 
worker lavished on the guard, the hilt, and 
other parts of the sword’s mounting, he 
gave to the world peerless specimens of 
sculpture. It is pictorial art applied to 
metal, and the delicacy of chiselling and the 
infinitely careful finish bestowed on every 
detail is remarkable. 


Dy (ADS 
The Carnegie Institute, 
DRAWINGS BY Pittsburgh, has _ recently 
OLD MASTERS received as a gift from 
co to THE Herbert DuPuy a valuable 
CARNEGIE collection of drawings by 


Old Masters. There are 
about fifty works in the collection. They 
include drawings by Van Dyke, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Rembrandt, Murillo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Coreggio, Guido Reni, Fra Barto- 
lommeo, Carlo Maratta, Beneditto Luti, 
and many others. 
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MER-BABY FOUNTAIN 


IN A PRIVATE GARDEN IN PASADENA 


MAUD DAGGETT 


The drawing by Rembrandt, is entitled 
“Cimmon Nourished by His Daughter.” 
It is a pen and sepia drawing about seven 
by eight inches and shows the interior of a 
prison, with male and female figures. 

Mr. DuPuy, who has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute since 1912 and also a member of 
the Fine Arts Committee, has been collecting 
these drawings over a long period of years. 
It is the first group of its kind that the 
Institute has ever received, as practically 
all of the drawings and sketches owned by 
the Carnegie Institute are confined to modern 
masters. The collection is a very valuable 
one for the Institute, as finished works can 
never betray so much of the genius of artists 
as preliminary sketches often do. Many 
of the drawings are sketches for paintings 
and murals of the Old Masters. 

Mr. and Mrs. DuPuy are the owners of 
the collection of art objects consisting of 
miniatures, jewelled and enamelled snuff 
boxes, laces, decorated fans, silver, and 
illuminated manuscripts, which have been 
on exhibition for some years in the Carnegie 
Museum. 
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The Albany Art Colony 
held, during the week of 
November 19 to 24, its first 
exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by native Albany artists. The 
exhibit was open to the public and con- 
stituted one of the many attractions which 
the city offered in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
New York State. In addition to contribu- 
tions from the artists themselves, there were 
many notable works lent by private collectors 
in the city; among them Mr. Walter Launt 
Palmer, N A., who sent from his collection 
examples of the works of his father, Erastus 
Dow Palmer, Launt Thomson and Jonathan 
Scott Hartley, sculptors, and of Robert 
Pennie, painter. Among other artists rep- 
resented were Leonard Ochtman, Homer 
Martin, Henri Marchand, an Albany painter 
whose work has received recognition in the 
Paris Salon, Charles Warren Eaton, Dorothy 
Lathrop, David C. Lithgow, Mary B. Dana- 
her, Robert Campbell, Hugh P. Chrisp, and 
others. 

Under the direction of Mr. Leon Loyal 
Winslow, Supervisor of Art and Industrial 
Arts Education in the University of the 
State of New York at Albany, conferences 
have been planned for elementary grade 
teachers and for supervisors of art and 
elementary industrial arts in the city, village 
and rural schools, which are to be called once 
each year by the Department of Education 
at points so distributed as to cover the state 
effectively. The purpose of these conferences 
is to make clear to the teachers generally the 
policy of the department relative to the 
organization and administration of courses 
in art in elementary industrial arts. 

The Department of Education has also 
announced the preparation of a traveling 
library to meet the need in the State of New 
York for books in the various fields of art 
education in the junior and senior high 
school years. The library consists at the 
present time of about four thousand volumes, 
which are available as follows: the Art 
Library, for secondary teachers of art, and 
the Shop Library, for secondary teachers of 
industrial arts for boys and for industrial 
and part-time teachers. Among the subjects 
covered by these libraries are Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, the Arts and Crafts, 
Color, Costume, Design and Decoration, 
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Illustration, Lettering, Mechanical Drawing, 
etc. Information concerning the borrowing 
of the books may be had from the Library 
Extension Division of the University of the 
State of New York. 


Paintings and oriental art 
‘ objects from the Charles 

Parsons collection were 

shown at the City Art 
Museum until December 31. Notable among 
them were the English portraits; landscapes 
by John Crome, Dupre, Diaz, and Jacob 
Maris; genre paintings by Israels and 
Lhermitte, and specimens of Chinese and 
Japanese lacquer. Fifty Books of 1923, 
assembled by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, were placed on view December 
24, and may be seen through January. The 
second of a series of four lectures relating to 
the history of art was given December 1 by 
Prof. Holmes Smith of the Department of 
Drawing and the History of Art of Washing- 
ton University. The lectures are under the 
auspices of the City Art Museum and are 
free to the public. 

The College Club of St. Louis, active dur- 
ing Education Week, November 19 to 25, held 
a series of conferences, one of them devoted 
to Art in Education. Miss Mary Powell 
was chairman of the meeting, which was 
held at the City Art Museum. Agnes I. 
Lodwick spoke on the Art Work of the 
Public Schools, outlining the organization 
and setting forth the methods and purpose 
of art teaching in the schools. Antoinette 
Douglas, acting chief of the Art Department 
of the Public Library, talked about Art in 
the Public Library. Mary Powell outlined 
the plan for the Educational Department at 
the City Art Museum and told what other 
museums were doing to popularize their 
collections. Edmund H. Wuerpel had, for 
his subject, Art in General Education, 
emphasizing the great need for creating 
better standards of taste. 

A one-man show of paintings by Edmund 
H. Wuerpel, representing his vacation work, 
was held in November at the Shortridge 
Gallery. Several landscape murals dis- 
tinguished the collection. All Wuerpel’s 
canvases display a quiet, poetical mood 
which is akin to music. The December 
exhibition at Shortridge’s was small paintings 
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by American artists with some important 
Inness canvases. 

The fall exhibitions in the art room of the 
Public Library have been drawings and 
renderings by members of the St. Louis 
Architectural Club; Paintings of Immigrants 
by Susan Ricker Knox; Original drawings 
for illustrations by Hugh Lofting, of “Dr. 
Doolittle” fame, and drawings by Eloise 
Long Wells. 

Katheryn E. Cherry held an exhibition of 
small paintings at the Town Club during 
December. It comprised still life and 
flower paintings as well as landscapes and 
attracted much attention among the business 
and professional women of St. Louis who 
make up the Town Club. 

Dawson Dawson-Watson, after a display 
of his paintings of the Grand Canyon and a 
number of colorful representations of scenes 
from the new film, ““The Thief of Bagdad,” 
at Healy’s Gallery, sent the collection to 
Boston, where it was on view at Vose’s 
Gallery. 

November 17 marked the opening of the 
tleventh Annual Open Competitive Exhibi- 
tion at the St. Louis Artists’ Guild. This 
exhibition is the most important local 
exhibit of the year. Twelve prizes amount- 
ing to $1,300, the highest $350 and the 
lowest $50, are to be awarded by an out-of- 
town jury and the collection includes paint- 
ings in oil, water colors, black and white 
and sculpture. Among the exhibitors are 
Tom P. Barnett, William Bauer, O. E. 
Berninghaus, F. G. Carpenter, Katheryn 
Cherry, Dawson Dawson-Watson, Charles 
Galt, C. IKK. Gleeson, Gustav Goetsch, Scott 
McNutt, Wm. V. Schevill, Blanche Skrainka, 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, Mildred Carpenter, 
Mary McColl, Sheila Burlingame, Gesella 


Loefller, Nancy Coonsman Hahn, Adele 
Schulenberg, Victor Holm and _ Heinz 


Warnecke. 

At the annual exhibition of small sketches 
at the St. Louis Artists’ Guild, Karl Gustave 
Waldeck was awarded a prize of $50 for the 
best group of paintings; Tom P. Barnett, 
$25 for the best painting in any group, and 
Nancy Coonsman Hahn, $25 for the best 
sculpture. This exhibit, for Guild members 
only, was assembled without jury. 

Prize awards for the annual Thumb-Box 
Exhibition assembled by The St. Louis Art 
League were as follows: First’ prize for 
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painting, Tom P. Barnett; second, Carl 
Waldeck and honorable mention, Ivan 
Summers. Prize for sculpture, Nancy Coons- 


man Hahn. First prize for handicraft, 
Arthur I. Zeller; second, Henrietta Ord 
Jones. 


Ivan Summers won the Wheaton C. Ferris 
purchase prize, and Mrs. Emily B. Summa 
was given honorable mention. 


WM ledge 


The Fourteenth Annual 

TWO NOTABLE Exhibition of the California 

EXHIBITIONS IN Art Club of Southern Cali- 
LOS ANGELES fornia was held in the 
gallery of the Los Angeles 
Museum in Exposition Park during Novem- 
ber. An evening reception was tendered to 
the artists and their friends by the Director 
and Board of Governors of the Museum, and 
over 800 came in during the evening, which 
was made more enjoyable by a group of 
musicians. ‘The well-known names of Alva- 
rez, Bartlett, Barton, Bischoff, Borg, Brown, 
Clark, Coolidge, Cotton, Cuprien, Hills, 
Hinkle, Judson, Kendall, Lauritz, Leighton, 
Mannheim, Puthuff, Rich, Schuster, Shrader, 
Smith, Vysekal, Wieczorek, White and Yens 
were signed to charming interpretations of 
California’s land and sea moods and to 
figure studies that denoted progress. The 
figure prize by J. S. Ackerman was awarded 
to “Costume, Life and Still Life” by 
Edouard Vysekal, which dominated the 
gallery with its bright red figure standing 
near a reclinng nude. Buoyancy, vigor, 
joyousness, was its message. The Mrs. 
Henry E. Huntington landscape prize was 
awarded to “The Horse Pasture” by Carl 
Oscar Borg, its undulating hills having been 
sketched in at a time when the “sky was 
perfect,” as they say in California. In the 
sculpture section was a bust by Julia Bracken 
Wendt of the Museum’s former director, 
I. 5S. Daggett, which is to be cast in bronze 
and added to the fine arts collection. The 
Museum reports an average attendance on 
Sundays of 5,000, the first Sunday following 
the Friday opening of this exhibition totaling 
nearly 7,000, many of whom were tourists 
from every section of the country. 

The Third Annual Exhibition of work by 
California artists at the Southwest Museum 
on Marmion Way opened the week previous, 
where thirty-four canvases by many of 
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the same artists were shown. Both exhibi- 
tions were typical of the work being done on 
the Pacific Coast, though some well-known 
artists were not represented. The first 
prize at the Southwest was awarded to 
“After the Shower,” by Alson Clark, showing 
the red-tiled roofs of a Mexican cathedral 
town. The second prize was awarded to 
John Frost for “Olancha Park,” a desert 


scene. There was also a popular prize. 
John Frost, Clyde Forsythe, Norman 


Chamberlain, Aaron Kilpatrick, Arthur Hill 
Gilbert, Joseph Sachs, Leland Curtis, Fre- 
mont Ellis, Blanche Whelan, Calthea Vivian, 
Henri Dekruif. Daisy Hughes, Harold 
Miles and F. Tenney Johnson are newer 
names to Los Angeles, but each of these 
artists adds a stimulating note to the walls 
of the exhibition galleries and is doing his 
or her bit toward the goal of the higher 
standard in exhibitions. The Southwest 
held an exhibition of the sculptors of South- 
ern California during December, under the 
auspices of the Sculptors’ Guild, of which 
David Edstrom is president. The Art 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Teachers’ Association of the Los Angeles 
schools exhibited the arts and crafts work 
of its members in the Los Angeles Museum 
through the past month. This month of 
January the International Watercolor Ex- 
hibition, looked forward to since September, 
is being shown, one of the outstanding 
events of the year, in which some of the 
California watercolorists are always rep- 


resented. Among those whose work is seen 

this year is William Ritschel and Frank 
McComas. 

Announcement has been 

ROMAN made by the American 

FELLOWsHIPS Academy in Rome of its 


annual competitions 
for Fellowships in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, musical composition and classical 
studies. The stipend of each Fellowship in 
the fine arts is $1,000 a year for three years. 
In classical studies there is a Fellowship for 
one year with a stipend of $1,000, and a 
Fellowship paying $1,000 a year for two 
years. All Fellows have opportunity for 
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travel, and Fellows in musical composition, 
from whom an extra amount of travel is 
required in visiting the leading musical 
centers of Europe, receive an additional 
allowance not to exceed $1,000 a year for 
traveling expenses. In the case of all 
Fellowships, residence and studio (or study) 
are provided free of charge at the Academy. 

The awards of the Fellowships will be 
made after competitions, which, in the case 
of the fine arts, are open to unmarried men 
who are citizens of the United States; in 
classical studies, to unmarried citizens, men 
or women. It should be particularly noted, 
however, that in painting and_ sculpture 
there is to be no formal competition involving 
the execution of work on prescribed subjects, 
as formerly, but these Fellowships will be 
awarded by direct selection after a thorough 
investigation of the artistic ability and 
personal qualifications of the candidates. 
Candidates are requested to submit examples 
of their work and such other evidence as will 
assist the jury in making the selection. 

Entries will be received until March first. 
Circulars of information and application 
blanks may be obtained from Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


A few weeks ago the 
Good FoR LEmporia Gazette published 
EMPORIA! an editorial entitled “‘Pic- 


tures—Again,” in which a 
strong appeal was made for some sort of an 
art association in Emporia through which 
pictures might be purchased to mark the 
beginning of a permanent collection, how- 
ever small, in Emporia. It seems the art 
department of the Women’s City Club has 
already appointed a committee whose 
purpose is to determine what methods have 
been pursued in other towns with this same 
end in view. 

Of course, our correspondent says, if 
pictures are to be purchased, there must be 
some place to house them until the town has 
some orthodox gallery. Some towns have 
solved this problem by placing their pic- 
tures in the city library. In some cases the 
pictures have been put in the city schools, 
and really that is not such a bad idea. 

The Teachers College spends each year 
five or six hundred dollars to bring exhibits 
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to Emporia. If the efforts of the Teachers 
College could in some way be supplemented 
by the town, occasional lectures might be 
given, more exhibits brought there, and 
one or two pictures purchased each year. 
The Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia is a chapter of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, and through this medium many 
of the Federation’s exhibitions have been 
shown there. During the season of 1921-22 
eleven collections of various kinds were 
secured, and last season two important oil 
exhibitions were displayed under its auspices. 


Under the heading “‘Let’s 
Talk It Over,” the Wichita 
Art Association makes the 
following plea for the pur- 
chase of works of art from 
its current exhibitions: 

“Perhaps our association is to blame to 
a certain extent for the lack of sales from 
past exhibitions. Perhaps we have not 
made it clear to the public that in each and 
every exhibit there is a real opportunity to 
purchase canvases, not at dealers’ prices, 
but at prices fixed by the artists themselves; 
canvases that are not only worth while 
from an artistic standpoint but will also 
increase in value each year. 

“During the past two years a number of 
canvases have been placed in Wichita homes, 
purchased from eastern dealers, which do 
not in many instances come up to the 
standard of the pictures exhibited by our 
association, some of the artists not being 
well known either in America or in Europe. 
Why not buy paintings of real value by 
artists of known standing? By doing so 
you not only protect yourself by securing 
something of merit for your money, but 
you help the standing of art in your com- 
munity and strengthen the work of the 
association, whose chief interest in the 
matter of sales lies in the satisfaction of 
knowing that the purchaser has received 
something of real artistic merit. 

“We hope that our members and friends 
will put this proposition up to prospective 
purchasers this season, so that everyone 
may know that good pictures can be pur- 
chased right here in Wichita through the 
Wichita Art Association at the same prices 
and terms as though you were making the 
selection in the artist’s studio.” 


WICHITA 
“TALKS IT 
OVER” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ENJOYMENT AND USE OF COLOR, by 
Walter Sargent. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, publishers. Price, $2.50. 


This book is intended, the author states in 
his preface, “‘to present a definite and 
practical method of approach to the study 
and appreciation of color which will be 
helpful to that large class of people who do 
not expect to be artists but who would like 
to know more about color and its use, and 
to increase their own enjoyment of color 
in nature and in art.” 

It is primarily a textbook for the art 
departments of secondary schools and 
colleges. In treating the subject the more 
Important principles of light and optics are 
stated and explained, and the correlation 
between these laws and artistic preferences 
is shown. A careful analysis of color effects 
is made by means of a series of experiments 
with various charts, and finally the student 
is given suggestions for a better under- 
standing of some of the methods of using 
color in art. 

Mr. Sargent is Professor of Art Education 
in the University of Chicago and is well 
equipped, both by reason of his experience 
with students and his work as a landscape 
painter, to write such a textbook. 

General readers who wish to acquire a 
trained appreciation of color harmonies will 
find this volume a valuable guide to study. 


NICHOLAS POUSSIN, by Esther Sutro, with an 
introduction by William Rothenstein. The 
Medici Society, Inc., Boston, London, publish- 
ers. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Rothenstein, the well-known painter, 
in his introduction to this book calls attention 
to the lack of understanding on the part of 
the public of the real inwardness of an artist’s 
character. He says: “The men of fruitful 
creative genius hold aloof from the occupa- 
tions and enjoyments which seem important 
to others for the reasen that they must obey 
austere laws and a strict discipline in order 
to give their best to their art. Every 
artist,’ he tells the reader, “hears within 
him the voice which urges that unless he js 
creating he is fretting and denying his spirit.” 
And he reminds them that ‘‘ constant practice 
is the net spread for truth.” Mrs. Sutro 
gives an account of how Poussin spread his 
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“net.” She does not attempt to comment 
upon his methods or style, or to appraise 
his works. The little book is well printed 
and handsomely illustrated—an engaging 
work. 


ON MAKING AND COLLECTING ETCH- 
INGS, edited by E. Hesketh Hubbard, A.R.W. 
A. Boni and Liveright, New York, publishers. 
Price, $4.00. 

This is a reprint of the publication of 
three years ago and contains some additional 
notes and helpful material. That it has 
proved popular is testified by the need of 
reprinting. Mr. Hubbard, the editor, was 
the founder of The Print Society, formerly 
of Ringwood, now of Woodgreen Common, 
Hampshire, England, which has done much 
to create an interest in etching and in the 
collecting of etchings in Great Britain. 
Several chapters of the book are contributed 
by members of the Society, well-known 
etchers such as Edward Ertz, Percy Smith, 
Hugh Paton, Reginald H. Green, Leslie M. 
Ward, examples of whose works are found 
in the illustrations. 


ORIGINAL DESIGN, by S. J. Cartlidge. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, publishers. Price, 


$2.50. 


To teachers and students of design this 
book should prove interesting and helpful. 
It is by one who has had much to do with 
teaching, with art in the schools and the 
theories set forth have been formulated as 
the result of long experience. The author 
endeavors to demonstrate the possibility of 
using simple units and of evolving, through 
their skillful arrangement, original designs 
He deprecates the copying of old patterns. 


CHRIST IN ART, by Mrs. Henry Jenner. E. 

P. Dutton & Co., publishers. Price, $2.00. 

A little book, the size of a pocket testa- 
ment, which traces, however, the history 
of the representation of Christ in Art 
reverently and intelligently. Opening with 
a general discussion of the subject, the 
writer takes up, in orderly sequences, 
pictures of Christ in the catacombs, in 
mosaics, in sculpture and wall paintings, in 
the works of the Renaissance artists of the 
Italian schools, and later as interpreted by 
artists of other schools, concluding with a 
chapter on Christ in modern art. 
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PRACTICAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by William S. Davis. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, publishers. Price, $2.00. 

The author of this book has for twenty 
years been exhibiting prize-winning  pic- 
tures in the photographic salons and con- 
tributing to the leading photographic jour- 
nals. He is also a painter and etcher, and 
hence it may be reasonably supposed 
peculiarly qualified to guide amateurs in 
the direction of artistic production. In a 
foreword he declares that his intention was 
to write a general guide book for amateur 
photographers, and to present the subject 
in language as non-technical as its nature 
would permit. There must be hundreds of 
amateur photographers who would welcome 
such a book and profit by it, for, after all, 
there are few in America who do not want to 
do whatever they undertake as well as it 
can be done and are ever inquisitive as to 
the how and why of discriminating criticism. 
Photography is not only an art but, correctly 
considered, must lead many to a_ better 
appreciation of the arts called fine. 


A HISTORY OF ART, by Dr. G. Carotti. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., publishers. Three volumes; 
$9.00 a set. 

This is a new edition of an old work. 
Volume I on Ancient Art has been revised 
by Mrs. Arthur Strong; Volume II on 
Early Christian and Neo-Oriental Art, and 
European Art North of the Alps has been 
translated by Beryl de Zoete; Volume III 
on Italian Art in the Middle Ages, Art in 
Upper and Southern Italy, is translated by 
Janet Ross. <A little in the style of Apollo 
or the Ars Una Spece Mille series, these 
volumes are of handy size and copiously 
illustrated with little halftone prints. They 
will serve excellently for class or club study 
and are of a size to be readily held in the 
hand. The work itself is too well known to 
need exposition, praise or defense. 


BRITISH MARINE PAINTING. 


Special num- 
ber of the Studio. 


John Lane & Co., publishers. 

This is not a new book but one which has 
been slow to cross the Atlantic and is there- 
fore comparatively new to American readers. 
The text is by A. L. Baldry, always an 
agreeable and scholarly writer. The bulk 
of the volume is given over to reproductions, 
many of which are full page, while several 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


are in color. In these later days it has 
become so customary for us to consider our 
American Marine painters not only superior 
but solitary in this field that it is a distinct 
surprise to discover through the medium 
of this volume that in the field of art, as well 
as in matters of war and commerce, Britain’s 
empire is not only the little island from 
which she rules but the great sea. 


THE BOOK OF LOVAT—Claud Fraser, by 
Haldane MacFall. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, publishers. 

Who was Lovat? An intimate friend of 
John Drinkwater and Albert Rutherston, 
and a most intimate friend of the present 
author, Haldane Mackall. He was the 
son of a British solicitor, a London public 
school boy, who learned his Latin at Charter- 
house, where he followed in the footsteps of 
Thackery. He was a giant in statue—an 
artist at heart, one with a keen sense of 
humor, and he loved to “play at life.” 
He was, moreover, a born decorator. 
Drinkwater and Rutherston have written 
the story of his life as well as Mr. MacFall 
and have told of his interesting connections 
with the theater, of his abundant life which, 
alas, was all too short. He was born in 
May, 1890, and died in June, 1921. With- 
out the text the average book “taster” 
would cast this volume aside, but with it 
these strange drawings become strangely in- 
teresting and significant. 


ART TRAINING FOR LIFE AND FOR IN- 
DUSTRY, by Charles Alpheus Bennett. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, publishers. 


The purpose of this little book of some 
sixty pages is to stimulate clearer thinking 
about art and the place of art in the Ameri- 
can home and community life, and especially 
art in American education. One or two of 
the essays contained therein were published 
in THe American Macazrne or Art. 
Others have appeared in other periodical 
publications. ‘The author is the editor of 
The Manual Arts Press and has had wide 
experience in the field of art education. 
What he has to say comes with authority 
and carries conviction. ‘To those who are 
trying to carry forward the torch of art this 
little book should be both weleome and 
helpful. 
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